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CHRONICLE. it makes practically no difference. Later, Mr. Davitt 
—— having rushed to the aid of the Freeman’s Journal, 


The fine new General Hospital at Bir- 
Family. mingham was opened this day week by 
the Dake and Duchess of York, who had been staying 
with Lord Newport at Castle Bromwich for the occa- 
sion. Then the Duke and Duchess proceeded to Liver- 
pool, where they were the guests of the town, and 
the recipients of its wedding gifts to them, besides 
performing the function of laying the first stone of 
— great public building, the new Liverpool Post 
ce. 


‘The late Comte The remains of the Comte DE PaRIs were 

de Paris. transferred on Wednesday in great state 
from Stowe to Weybridge, and interred in the ORLEANS 
vault there after a service in the Roman Catholic Chapel 
adjoining. The Duke of York was present in person, 
representing the QuEEN, while the Prince or WaALEs 
was also officially represented. The whole of the 
ORLEANS Princes who were within reach attended, 
with memBers of the Royal Houses of Italy and 
Portugal and many other distinguished persons. 
The office of chief mourner was, of course, filled 
by the Dake of OrLeans, who is understood after 
the funeral to have attended a very large meeting 
of his supporters in London, and to have spoken 
words signifying a forward policy. If it is also 
true that Count p’HavussonviLLe has been dis- 
missed from his post of chief Orleanist agent in 
France, the news betokens action, whether it does 
or does not bode well for the chances of the party. 
{t is whispered that ‘‘ Patirre VIII.,” as his partisans 
call him, dislikes the half-bourgeois, half-academic 
tradition of his family, and would like to go in, like 
other pretenders nowadays, for a sort of royalist demo- 
eracy. If so, he will probably play the cards of the 
— proper and the Bonapartists rather than 

own. 


THE gaiety of the British nation was 
further promoted at the end of last week 
by what purported to be a detailed account of the 
manner in which two hundred pounds, and good 
gifts of Irish quarrel, had been half-unwittingly pro- 
cured. A Nationalist vacancy in Kilkenny was filled 
up yesterday week, but, as has been pointed out before, 
these Anti-Parnellite items have, with rare exceptions, 
no personal identity. They are simply numbers like 
convicts or torpedo-boats, and when oor succeeds 000, 


Home Politics. 


Mr. HEaty, in the issue of that paper for Monday, 
devoted two of its columns to a most businesslike and 
methodical process of watering with the best vitriol— 
just as if they had been weedy garden walks—the 
Freeman itself, Mr. Davirt, Mr. Sexton, Mr. O'Brien, 
and divers other things and persons. The letter was 
abundantly studded with elegant extracts, mutually 
contradictory, from the utterances of Mr. HeEa.y’s 
foes, and altogether was a most ingenious and cheerful 
piece of controversy. 

On Monday Lord Rosesery, who had been staying at 
Dunrobin, received the freedom of the borough of Ding- 
wall, and, out of the fulness of his reminiscences of last- 
century politics, observed that CuarLes James Fox 
had received the same honour on the eve of a twenty 
years’ sojourn in opposition. Let us all accept the 
omen. Mr. Keir Harvie, fresh from, but by no means 
satiate with, his victories at the Trade-Union Congress, 
addressed a meeting of the Independent Labour party 
at the Memorial Hail on the same night, and expressed 
the intention of himself and his friends “to fight 
“ ruthlessly on” for Socialism pure and simple. And, 
indeed, Socialism is simple enough, whatever may be 
thought of its purity. But we regret to say that, as 
Henry (or was it Arnold?) has it, “ there were some 
“who” hissed Mr, Kerk Harvie. 


The Corean A POSITIVE fact was at last announced this 
War. day week about the Corean War, the Japanese 
having seized, fortified, and strongly garrisoned an 
island within striking distance of Port Arthur and 
inside the straits. On the whole, however, the most 
contradictory reports and rumours have prevailed during 
the week, statements that the Chinese army was being 
hemmed in and starved by the Japanese being met with 
others that the Chinese fleet was “in complete fighting 
“trim” at Wei-hai-wei. But why if the army was 
hemmed in and starved it did not surrender, and why 
if the navy was in fighting trim it did not come out 
and prevent such things as the lodgment at Society 
Island, no one seemed to be able totell us. An elaborate 
treaty between Corea and Japan arranging for the “ in- 
** dependence” of the former had been executed. On 
the other hand, it has been said that the King of 
Corea has sent a special embassy with costly gifts for 
the Empress-Mother of China. The worst sign for 
China was that she had taken to the childish and» 


disastrous game of punishing leaders for not being 
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victorious. Admiral Trnc was said to have been de- 
prived of his command of the fleet for inaction, and 
the fall of Li-Hunc-CaanG himself was represented as 
only a question of time. But these reports were in 
their turn contradicted, or failed of confirmation, and 
the week ended in the usual mist. 


en THE missing Dutch detachment in Lombok 
Foreign and turned up last week, but only on parole 
Colonial Affairs. and under safe conduct, having had to 
surrender. The most interesting feature of Saturday’s 
news was one of the German Emperor’s characteristic 
speeches at Kénigsberg. It consisted partly of a sharp 
reprimand to the Conservative noblesse of the province 
for their attitude on agricultural questions, and partly 
of one of those curious claims to Divine Right which, 
on the part of a monarchy barely two centuries old, 
and originally established as that of Prussia was, are 
equally absurd from the Legitimist and the Liberal 
points of view. But Witttam II. is entirely without 
humour; and, while that defect is the greatest of 
curses to a private person, it is perhaps a positive 
advantage to a ruler of some force of character. 
General foreign news has been slight and gossipy, 
busying itself chiefly with matters already reported 
and with the death of the Comte DE Paris. Both 
French and German Chauvinism have been on the 
rampage, the former in reference to Madagascar 
(whither the eminent M. Le Myre be VILERS has 
been sent to repeat, if possible, his Siamese exploit), 
and the latter to Samoa, which, it seems, must be 
German, all German, and nothing but German. 
It is unnecessary to make further observations at 
present, except that ‘‘ Madagascar” will form an 
excellent “Tonquin” writ large; and that, as Ger- 
many has absolutely no rights in Samoa except those 
derived from. her joint-protectorate, it would be a little 
unwise of her to dispute the jointure. In another part 
of her colonial dominions, East Africa, there had been 
troublesome fighting with the natives. 

THE miscellaneous news of the week has included a 
temporary settlement of the troubles in Samoa, with 
the surrender of 100 guns (not 100,000, as a telegraph 
clerk, with a fine imagination aud a vague idea of the 
subject, had previously announced), and, after a con- 
siderable interval, some Brazilian news. This latter con- 
sisted partly of details about the quarrel between Portugal 
and her sometime colony, partly of a list (denied later) 
of victims to Marshal Prrxoro’s desire to emulate the 
famous Spaniard who on his deathbed had no difficulty 
about forgiving his enemies because he had shot them 
all already. Considerable space has been occupied by 
the alleged conversations of M. pr Witte, the Russian 
Finance Minister, at Abbazia, which seems to have 
taken the place occupied some years ago by Gastein 
as the European gossip-shop. These things are always 
suspicious ; but Russian Ministers are rather less given 
than any others to talk without an object, and M. DE 
WITTE’s object seems to be to dispel, or at least to 
calm, any ideas of offensive intentions on Russia’s 
part, either in conjunction with France or against 
Bulgaria. The boundary dispute between Germany 
and Portugal in Africa has, as might have been 
expected, been settled in favour of the former. 
The slave trial in Egypt came to an end on Thursday, 
but the finding of the Court, if arrived at, was not then 
published, and is subject to Sir H. KircHenenr’s re- 
vision. 


In the contributions last week to the 
Correspondence. <-hool Board question, that of Mr. Pace, 
of Charterhouse, would have been more interesting if 
it had been the first, instead of about the five-hundredth, 
expression of Mr. PaGe’s opinions on dogmatic teach- 
ing in schools, Mr. HoaG, of St. Albans, Holborn, 


was more amusing because fresher. Mr. HocG wants 
School Board education (which he adores) to be wholly 
secular, that the Church may be enabled and incited 
to undertake the work herself. We do not remember 
seeing Mr. Hoaa’s name often; but he is evidently a 
member of that curious body of High Church Radicals 
which has done some mischief, and will do more. 
Another characteristic correspondence was published 
between the Archbishop of CANTERBURY’S private secre- 
tary and a on named JOHN JOHNSON, who, having 
attributed to the Archbishop words which he never 
spoke, justified himself by saying that the Archbishop. 
had voted in such and such a way, and that therefore 
he put in the Archbishop’s mouth the construction 
which he, Mr. Jonson, chose to place on the voting. 


The Chambers THE Associated Chambers of Commerce met 
of Commerce. at Huddersfield on Tuesday, Sir ALBERT 
ROLuit being in the chair, and Sir CouRTENAY BoYyLe 
being present as Board of Trade representative, to oil 
the wheels if they went rusty and pour water on them 
if they revolved too fast. The Presidential address 
was on the whole sanguine. Resolutions were passed 
demanding an adjustment of the Spanish Tariff, urging 
the Uganda Railway, and so forth; while the meeting 
showed prudence in adopting the previous question 
when the ticklish subject of dealing in “ options” or 
“futures” was approached. Next day the Chambers 
were addressed by Sir CourTENAY Boy Le, who followed 
the President in being mildly and guardedly cheerful, 
but made some sensible remarks on the increasing 
mischief of Labour disputes. The Conference then 
“resolved” with much freedom ; but, as before, proved 
its sense by declining to resolve on such points as a 
graduated Income-tax and the restriction of immi- 


gration. 


Other THE Trades-Union Congress ended, as might 
Congresses. have been foreseen, in a further victory for 
the Compulsory Eight Hours men, Mr. Fenwick, the 
Parliamentary Secretary, being ousted in favour of 
Mr. Woops. This is a distinct change for the worse 
in every possible respect, Mr. Fenwick being of the 
best type of Trade-Unionist, and Mr. Woops—let us 
say, politely—not of the best. But the Congress at 
least showed its sense in preferring both, after they 
had sensibly declined to mortgage their whole private 
time, to Mr. Tom Mann, who was ready to promise 
anything and everything. Meanwhile, at Newcastle, 
the Postmen’s Union was protesting against the bigger 
meeting, which accused the postmen of “sweating.” 
Let us hope that Trade-Unionism will prove a reversed 
Saturn, and be devoured by its own children. A 
meeting of the Catholic Truth Society took place 
at Preston, on Monday, and was addressed by Cardinal 
VauGHAN in the high Roman fashion, anticipating the 
complete coming over of Anglicans, declaring that the 
“ Church of England had failed to maintain unity,” 
and strongly reprobating the National Church ideal. 
It is odd to find his Eminence and Lord PLUNKET 
agreeing. But the Archbishop of DusLIN might with 
a little casuistry cite the Cardinal to the effect that, 
in seeking to intrude a fresh episcopate on Spain, 
which has a National Church already, he is doing no 
harm, because National Churches are had. 


The Military THE Report of the Committee on Chelsea 

Hospitals. gnd Kilmainham Hospitals is a very satis- 
factory document. It disposes completely of a famous 
myth—a favourite with some “service” grumblers 
and more Radical agitators—to the effect that these 
hospitals were practically the outcome of a soldiers’ 
subscription, or forced levy, it entirely discountenances 
the pet nostrum of selling up and substituting pensions, 
and it strongly recommends the continuance of the 
institutions as they are. 
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The Mercers’ THE new building of the Mercers’ Schools, 
Schools. in Barnard’s Inn, was opened on Tuesday, 
Lord SELBORNE presiding. The schools represent the 
same careful attention to education in the second, or 
commercial, class which the Mercers (in so far as the 
Charity Commission will allow them) have shown, and 
continue to show, to the higher education in the case 
of St. Paul’s. And the turning of the Inn to this use 
has the further advantage that, though most of the 
buildings (which, though not ugly, were of no par- 
ticular beauty) have of course disappeared, the very 
delightful dining hall is maintained intact for its 
proper purpose, and has a good chance of continuing 
to serve it. 


The Law AT Bow Street on Monday the postman who 

Courts. had stolen three of mails at the 
‘General Post Office, and had burnt many of the con- 
tents, confessed—the confession disclosing a robbery 
of astonishing foolhardiness, but at the same time a 
rather unpleasant state of facilities for other robberies 
of the same kind.—Reap, the man accused of the 
Southend murder, was at length committed for trial 
yesterday week. An interesting child, who bit and 
battered his small brother not long ago, pleaded guilty 
at the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday, and was, with 
the parental consent, sentenced to a good birching— 
“* behind,” as the Common Serjeant said, with an 
emphatic approval which extorts admiration, but with 
@ particularity which gives a sad hint of the disuse of 
healthy systems of correction.——A young female 
Anarchist incendiary, of the age of seventeen, was 
committed for trial at Wimbledon on Wednesday, 
partly on her own confession of having tried to set 
her employer’s house on fire. He was French and she 
was French ; but, as her assigned motive was that she 
did not like England, there will probably be persons in 
her own country who will see in her a new Joan of 
Are, an interesting victim. 


A verY bad collision befe]l the Cologne- 
Paris express this week at Apilly, near 
Noyon, owing to the mistake of the unfortunate station- 
master, as he was called. This involuntary pluralist, 
who, in fact, combined the offices of stationmaster, 
ticket-clerk, porter, signalman, and shunter, lost his 
own life in trying to stop the incoming train with a 
flag. 


Accidents. 


Cricket, RAIN spoilt the first instalment of the 

cricket at Hastings last week, and an 
evidence of the break up of the season was given by 
the departure of Lord Hawke with a strong amateur 
team for the United States. The second match of the 
meeting produced some very curious cricket on Monday. 
It was Gentlemen v. Players, the latter certainly seem- 
ing on paper by far the stronger team. They were, how- 
ever, all got out by Mr. Sroppart and Mr. Ferris for 
85, batsmen like BrockweLt and A. HEARNE scoring 
nothing, others single figures, and only one (GUNN) over 
ascore. This was followed up by a fine innings from 
Dr. Grace, who made, Monday and Tuesday, 131 for 
the Gentlemen. This play, however, was obviously 
not true as a whole, and in the second innings of 
the Players, WarD and BROcCKWELL avenged them- 
selves by knocking up 23 and 59 respectively, both 
not out when stumps were drawn. The pair carried 
their scores next day to 47 and 81 respectively, and 
other players having increased the score to 268, the 
innings was closed at the eighth wicket. This might 
have been dangerous had not time been: very short. 
As it was, the game was drawn, the Gentlemen having 
34 to get and three wickets (including Dr. Grace 
and Mr. Stoppakt) to fall. Next to Dr. Grace's great 
score, the most noticeable thing on the Gentlemen’s 
side was the good play in both innings of Mr, MITCHELL, 


the Cambridge player who did great things in the early 
part of the season, but had since fallen off. 


Tue Amateur Golf Championship of Ireland 

was won yesterday week by Mr. Joun Batt, 
amateur champion of England. The first prize at an 
open tournament subsequently went to ANDREW KIRK- 
caLpy of St. Andrews. A day or two later a four- 
mile foot-race took place, also near Dublin, between 
the Irish and English champions. Alas! the ‘fatal 
sentence of the Irish bard about his countrymen— 
“They went out to battle, but they always fell ”—was 
again verified, and the Englishman won by eight yards. 


THE first day of the Doncaster Meeting 
aan rovided at least two races of interest, the 
Champagne Stakes for two-year-olds and the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap. For the former, Saintly was 
made a decided favourite, but could not get near, and 
the race was won well by Solaro half a length in front, 
while Caenlochan and Utica ran a dead heat behind 
him. The Great Yorkshire brought out a field of 
sixteen, and was won by Bushey Park. The St. 
Leger itself provided a mighty surprise, and a rare 
opportunity of profit, which, it is thought, but few 
seized. The superior chances of the fillies in September 
are a commonplace; but in the present instance 
this advantage over Ladas and Matchbox was sup- 
posed to lie with Amiable, the Oaks winner, or with 
Mr. Manton’s None the Wiser. Nobody thought of 
Lord A.incton’s Throstle, who, starting at 50 to 1, 
took the lead, resigned it for a time when the pace was 
forced by Legal Tender (whose object was supposed to 
be to make the running for Matchbox), came up again 
when Ladas had just got the better of Baron Hirscn’s 
candidate, and won without much difficulty by three- 
quarters of a length from Lord Rosesery’s horse. 

THE chief race of Thursday—the Portland Plate— 
was extremely well contested. Fifteen started, includ- 
ing some of the best known handicap horses now run- 
ning, and the Duke of Westminster's Grey Leg got 
home by a head from Mecca, there being no more 
between second and third. The Rous Plate, the chief 
two-year-old event, was won by Matabele; Ella Tweed, 
the best animal in, apparently finding her weight too 
heavy. 


: THe Report of the Committee on the 
— Waltham Abbey explosion was a little 
vague. No cause was assigned, but general dissatis- 
faction was expressed at the present arrangement and 
management of the establishment, and the necessity 
for putting the whole manufacture of explosives under 
the control of an expert chemist was insisted upon. 
The trusteeships of the National Gallery vacant by 
the deaths of Sir Henry Layarp and Lord HarpDINGE 
have been filled by Lord Lanspowne and Sir CHaRLEes 
TENNANT. Divers sittings of the Welsh Land Com- 
missicn have been reported, and we hope the reporters 
have been unfair to Lord Carrineton. If they have 
not, Lord CaRRINGTON, not for the first time, has adopted 
an attitude towards his brother landowners which is in 
the highest degree unjustifiable, injudicious, and, in 
his present position, unjudicial. 

THE Hereford Musical Festival has been going on 
during the week successfully enough. The principal 
novelties have been a Cantata by Dr. Luioyp, “Sir 
“ Ogie and the Ladie Elsie,” and Dr. Bringe’s new 
setting of the Stabat Mater. 

At the Bank of England meeting, on Thursday, a 
sedulous attempt was made to drag the private affairs 
of certain customers into discussion, according to the 
favourite doctrine of certain newspapers that “the 
“ public has a right to know” anything that the 
public chooses to be inquisitive about. It fortunate'y 
found no support, and was squelched, On the same 
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day a diamond robbery, under chloroform, took place in 
Hatton Garden, the circumstances being very similar 
to those of one which occurred three or four years ago. 
A manifesto by the National Union of School Board 
Teachers, relating to, and protesting against, the 
London Circular, was published. The signatures were 
numerous, but to any one who understands the matter, 
that of Mr. Yoxa.t, the Secretary, is as significant as 
Mr, Pickarp’s signature would be in a manifesto 
relating to the coal trade. 


Books, &e. A good and useful map of the seat of war 

round the Yellow Sea, with an enlarged 

plan of Port Arthur, has been issued by Messrs. 
PHILIP, 


ons Two men of especial, though very different, 
* distinction died this day week. The long 
sufferings of the Comte pe Paris ended; whether the 
Orleanist claims ended with them is a question too 
large to be discussed in this particular place. In 
Professor HELMHOLTZ science lost one of the very few 
men who can at any time be said to occupy an abso- 
lutely foremost rank, not in the ever-multiplying 
classes of specialists, but in the always small band di 
color che sanno, in the company of ARISTOTLE and 
NewTon.——Yet another leader in his own class has 
departed in the person of Bruasco Pasha, a great 
Egyptologist, and for some considerable time head of 
the School of Egyptology at Cairo———Mr. ALEC 
TAYLOR, of Manton, was one of the most famous and 
fortunate of English trainers. 


FRENCH POLITICS. THE REPUBLIC AND 
THE ROYALISTS. 


T would be really indecent to say that the death of 
the Comte DE Paris has been an event of any im- 
portance to France or the present Republican Govern- 
ment. The statement would only make the Comte 
ridiculous, and, indeed, it has not been heard from the 
most assertive of his partisans, M. Hervé, who, by 
the way, had not been at any time very handsomely 
recognized by the chief whom he endeavoured to serve 
loyally, and with genuine ability, has confined himself 
mainly to an expression of personal affection. M. DE 
KERowANT has been eloquent about splendid but 
exceedingly vague prospects, which he even candidly 
confesses that he does not expect ta see realized. All 
commentators have dwelt much, and most have in- 
sisted exclusively, on the Comte’s private virtues. It 
may appear a somewhat brutal thing to say, but it is 
the fact that when a man who holds a conspicuous 
place is praised for these qualities, it is commonly be- 
cause there is nothing else to praise. When even his 
enemies join in the chorus, a distinct element of satire 
is perceptible. If the Comte pe Panis had, to adapt a 
judgment passed on our own CuaRLEs II., been born 
in a private station, he would have been thought by 
all men a very worthy gentleman. But it was his for- 
tune to be born to great claims, and for that place the 
private virtues, which he undoubtedly possessed, did 
not fit him, The inevitable consequence has been 
that his life was a long illustration of the cruel truth 
that to be weak is to be miserable, doing or suffering. 
Justice, no doubt, compels the acknowledgment that 
he was committed by birth, and by the traditions of his 
family, to a position in which even a strong man could 
hardly have carried himself with dignity and success. 
The will of his father, obviously meant for publication, 
gave orders that he was to be trained to - “ above 
“ all, a man of his time and of his nation. He must 
“be a Catholic, and a passionate, exclusive servant of 
“ France, and of the Revolution.” It is impossible for 


any map, particularly when he is born to a claim on 
the French throne, to be at once a Catholic and a 
passionate servant of the Revolution. The Revolution 
was profoundly inimical both to the throne and to 
religion. The Duc p’ORL£aNS, in fact, ordered his son 
to be trained to serve two masters, to be inevitably a 
double-minded man, and, therefore, unstable in all his 
ways. This was, it may be allowed, a necessity 
considering the position and the history of the 
Orleanist branch of the House of BourBon; never- 
theless, it bore its natural fruits in the confused, 
shifty characters of most of the Orleanist Princes. 
No man, or body of men, can go on for long en- 
deavouring to square conduct by direct contraries 
without suffering for it. The Comte pe Paris did 
not escape from the common fate of his House. 
He was never able to follow any consistent course. 
By recognizing the Comte DE CHAMBoRD he con- 
demned his own grandfather, and tacitly confessed 
that the claim of his own family was irregular. By 
always asserting his deference for popular choice, he 
condemned the Legitimist theory. By returning to 
France, and accepting money from the Republic in 
composition for his property, he acknowledged the 
Republican Government. Yet he allowed himself to 
be tempted—or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say worried—into openly taking up the place of 
Pretender. Whether the expulsion of the representa- 
tives of the Orleanist and BonaPaRTE Princes was @ 
magnanimous act or not, it was only natural that any 
Government should refuse to permit the continued 
residence in France of gentlemen who openly pro- 
claimed themselves its enemies, and were the chiefs of 
parties bent on its destruction. There are only two 
legitimate places for a Pretender toa throne. One is 
exile and the other is the command of an army in the 
field. The Comte pe Paris could not, and perhaps 
would not if he could, have taken the second place, and 
when he was forced into the first he did not bear it 
with dignity. There can be no doubt that the weari- 
ness of exile was the main cause of his discreditable 
coalition with General BouLanGer. The good sense, 
and the instinct of honour of a gentleman of his birth, 
must have been sadly confused before he could have 
been brought to submit to such compromising 


company. 


We have already given our reasons for believing that 
the Royalist party will sink into still further weakness 
and confusion in France. Nothing which is visible at 
this moment leads us to modify that opinion. It is, 
perhaps, a misfortune for the party that a member of 
the Bourszon family in Spain has taken upon himself 
the task of making the position of Pretender to the 
throne of France utterly ridiculous. The exact prin- 
ciple which Don Francois DE BouRBON has under- 
taken to maintain is not, we regret to say, quite clear 
to us. Apparently he considers the Orleanist family 
disqualified because they belong to a younger line, and 
Don CarLos out of the running, if so flippant an ex- 
pression may be permitted in connexion with an event 
of such gravity, because he represents the Duke of 
Anjou, who renounced his claims to the throne of 
France when he accepted the succession to the throne 
of Spain. He has heard the Legitimists complain of 
not having a duly qualified Pretender. Don F’RaNcois 
presents himself saying, “ Me voici,” and expressing in 
an elegantly turned Manifesto his hope that the Legi- 
timists will be both pleased and energetic now that 
“ the right becomes incarnate, not in an hypothesis, 
“ but in a real and living fact.” The incarnation of a 
right in an hypothesis would be a curious spectacle, 
and the living fact is a very absurd gentleman. Don 
Francois has not descended for nothing from the 
race which produced M. PrupHOMME, nor lived in vain 
in the country which produced Don Quixote. But, 
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absurd as he looks, he is only a caricature of the 
other Pretenders. His position is not intrinsically 
more illogical than that of the Duc p’ORLEANs, and 
they have this much in common—that neither can do 
more than keep on issuing manifestoes. It is already 
understood that the Duc has made his faithful people 
understand that a new reign has begun. His father’s 
advisers have been removed. The Duc DE LUYNES 
succeeds M. p’HAUSSONVILLE as the Pretender’s repre- 
sentative in France. The new head of the family is 
understood to look upon the “ Dukes of the Academy ” 
as old fogies, and to be resolved to replace them and 
their methods by younger men and more spirited 
courses. It is the necessity of his position that he 
must play at being king, and it may possibly be found 
that the part of Renozoam in exile will answer as well 
as another. It cannot be said that his father’s old 
advisers have shown much successful wisdom. The 
Duc DE LUYNES may prove quite as capable to draft a 
proclamation as M. D’HAUSSONVILLE; and there is 
nothing else to do, as yet. 

The Republic is, indeed, in no danger except from 
its own excesses or mistakes, It may well happen 
that the extreme parties will put it in peril. The 
fortune of the Moderate candidate who stood for the 
seat at Nogent-sur-Seine which M. Casimir PE£RIER 
vacated on becoming President is a sign that the real 
enemies of every Government in France have not been 
weakened by that reaction against the Socialists which 
was supposed to have been caused by the Anarchist 
outrages. The Socialists and Radicals have been strong 
enough in a constituency, which has hitherto been 
Moderate, to compel the Ministerial candidate to 
stand the chance of a second ballot. That is to say, 
they have mustered between them more than half the 
votes given at the election, The end of the contest 
can hardly be doubtful, for there is little to prevent 
the Radicals and Socialists from coalescing at the 
second ballot, and in that case the Moderate candidate 
will almost certainly be beaten. Even if this does not 
happen, the fact remains that the extreme parties have 
increased in strength. There is no reason to suppose 
that Nogent-sur-Seine is the only constituency in 
which this process is going on. Another kind of 
danger may arise to France out of the colonial adven- 
tures which are reviving. The despatch of M. Le 
Myre DE VILERS to Mad with an ultimatum 
to the Hova Government is in all likelihood the 
beginning of another embroglio in the island. It is 
notorious that the French have not found the 
protectorate of any value to them as yet. The 
Hovas pay very little attention to their repre- 
sentative, and their commerce remains insignifi- 
cant. Their few settlers are easily outstripped by 
the English and Indians. Repeated warnings have 
been given to the Hovas, to which no attention has 
been paid, and there is no attempt to disguise the 
fact that, if the demands of M. Le Myre DE VILERS 
are not immediately complied with, an expedition will 
be sent to invade the island. Colonial adventures 
have not hitherto answered well with the Republican 
Government, and this one may prove no more profit- 
able than the other. A heavy loss of life by fever 
would make the expedition exceedingly unpopular in 
France, In the meantime we may as well take note 
for our part of the fact that the French are firmly per- 
suaded that their failure is due to the pressure artfully 
exercised by the English Government on the Hovas 
through the missionaries. It is a belief which is 
likely to cause events which may well add another 
to the already respectable list of questions pending 
between France and England. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR ON HIS HOBBY. 


HE oddities of His Imperial Majesty WiLLi4M IE. 

are by this time so well known that the immediate 
effect of them is naturally lessened. Such a speech as 
that which the German Emperor delivered yesterday 
week at Kénigsberg would from any other potentate 
of equal importance have convulsed Europe, and from 
himself earlier have startled it a little. From him, 
and at this time of day, it passes, though by no means 
disregarded, yet taken (outside his own country, at 
any rate) asa matter of course. Anywhere else but 
in Germany—perhaps anywhere in Germany out of 
Prussia—for a sovereign to erase from the list of 
guests ata dinner persons guilty of merely politica} 
opposition to the measures of his Government would 
seem very silly, very little-minded, and in very bad 
taste. But the Frederician tradition of Prussia as a 
big school with a divinely appointed head-master fully. 
accounts for this, and for the subsequent declaration 
that it is monstrous that nobles (lege prefects, ox 
sixth-form boys) should be in opposition to their King. 
We all knew before that the Emperor is convinced 
that he, the representative of a dynasty which may 
almost be called mushroom, represents the monarchy 
by right divine. 

Nevertheless the thing is not merely to be dismissed 
as a freak, or to be riddled with ridicule, temptingly 
as it exposes itself to the latter treatment. The 
modern man is supposed to regard the whole doctrine 
of Legitimacy with wonder—sympathetic if he be 
of the higher kind, jeering and boisterous if of 
the lower. Perhaps mankind are not entirely to be 
divided into followers of the late Mr. MarrHEw ARNOLD 
and followers of the living Mr. Bret Harte. But if 
somewhere there should lurk a convinced and logical 
Legitimist, he might, if he cared, have nearly as much 
fun with the Emperor, in his own way, as any 
“ Yankee at the Court of King ArTHUR” in his. It is 
impossible, speaking with reverence, to conceive a more 
extraordinary kind of Divine Right than that which 
left Prussia severely alone for centuries and millen- 
niums, only to take compassion upon her less than 
two hundred years ago, for the special benefit of that 
“expensive Herr,” FREDERICK I., and in consequence 
of his ingeniously choosing and keeping to the side 
against Louis XIV. It is (still with the same proviso) 
equally impossible to avoid admiring that conjuncture, 
twenty years ago—Marshal Niev’s death, Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S premiership, Russia’s desire to get rid of her 
Black Sea fetters, Austria’s disarray after Sadowa, and 
the inability of Vicror EMANUEL to be the galantuomo 
that he would fain have been—which persuaded 
Divine Right once more to unite itself with the HonEn- 
ZOLLERNS and bestow on thema DivineEmpiree ‘ore 
a Divine Kingdom. After which the Legitimist may, if 
he likes, congratulate the Emperor on being more 
Royalist than any King (except Louis XIV. himself) 
hitherto in laying it down that it is an offence against 
Divine Right not to question the King’s title, but to 
use the constitutional powers and liberties with which 
the King himself has graciously endowed you. And 
all this would be entirely unanswerable by His Imperial 
MajJesty or anybody else. 


It does not, however, constitute, or even greatly 
concern, the practical point of interest at present. 
The Germans, as a rule, though in a way respectfal to, 
are not precisely enamoured of their territorial nobility, 
and do not at all mind noble knuckles being rapped. So, 


too, though partly inclined to Socialism, they are not, as - 


a whole, Socialists, and do not in the least mind seeing 
Socialists put in prison, or in extreme cases shortened by 
the head. But what is really interesting is to ask how- 
this neo-Legitimism of the Emprror’s is likely to work. 
when Socialism has spread a little farther, or when. 
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— 
some question comes which touches, not Junkerdom, 
but the nation at large. And on this point we are not 
only by no means sure ourselves, but can perceive no 
reasonably based surety in others. It is, of course, 
true that there is a huge prescription of respect for 
political order in Germany. It is equally true that in 
Germany, as elsewhere, the belief in Constitutions, 
Parliaments, suffrages, majorities, parties, which domi- 
nated the middle of the century, has been greatly 
weakened. And it is true that the effect of 
the dazzle of the successes of 1870, the immense 
material gain, the still greater change from being 
the half-contemptuously tolerated junior of the Great 
Powers to being the equal, if not the chief, of them, is 
not yet exhausted. But all this helps us very little to 
answer the question How far would these advantages, 
positive and negative, plus the Emperor WILLIAM’s 
historico-theocratic theory, enable the Prussian 
Monarchy, the German Empire, to stand a serious 
strain? It has had no such strain yet, not even an 
approach to one. When that strain comes, as it comes 
to all nations sooner or later, the Emperor WILLIaM is 
apparently going to meet it by borrowing the motto of 
his maternal ancestors and saying Dieu et mon Droit. 
It will be extremely interesting to see how this spell 
works with a people a very considerable portion of 
which does not believe in Diew, and a body of vassal 
monarchs each of whom thinks that mon droit has only 
— better than his own by the addition of superior 
uck, 


THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, 


bee is one feature of this year’s meeting of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce which has 
attracted universal attention, and has been the object 
of general comment, favourable or the reverse of 
favourable. This is the very high proportion of motions 
made urging Parliament to make itself more fit to do 
something effectual for commerce, or telling it what 
particular things it ought to do when at last it is duly 
qualified. The addresses of Sir A. Rotuir and Sir C. 
BoyLe were no doubt interesting. A general survey of 
the movement of commerce last year could not fail to be 
worth hearing when it came from Sir A. Ro..it, and Sir 
C. BoyLe performed the function of a good permanent 
official when he showed that the much-abused House 
of Commons was not so absolutely negligent of com- 
mercial affairs as indignant business men are apt to 
complain. All this was very proper. So was Sir A. 
Rouuit’s reminder to his audience that, in spite of 
much talk about the restriction of trade by hostile 
tariffs, we have suffered less than our neighbours. It 
is those who have restricted trade who have been the 
greatest losers by the process, and at length it appears 
that they are beginning to learn something from 
experience. Even in the Australian colonies there 
is a perceptible reaction against extreme Protection, 
and, in Europe, Germany and Russia have been 
brought to comparative sanity by their mutually in- 
flicted losses. In this, however, there was little which 
has not been familiar for long in newspapers and 


he long string of motions all in favour of State con- 
trol or interference are of a different degree of in- 
terest. They are manifestations of the probable wishes, 
the hopes, or the fears of men of business them- 
selves, and give indications of the demands which 
public men may expect to have made upon them by 
the commercial community. Besides, they indicate 
the tendency of the forces which are at work among 
business men. It is very curious to contrast what 
they do show with what would have been heard 
at a meeting of the same kind held at a time 
when political economy had not yet been relegated to 


Saturn. Then, if a large meeting of business men 
had turned their attention to Parliament and its re- 
lations to commerce at all, it would almost certainly 
have been to ask the Legislature to remove some re- 
striction, to cease from interference, to stand out of 
the way and allow business men to attend unhampered 
to their own business. Now the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce begin by spending much of one day 
in urging the House of Commons to reform itself, 
so that it may have the greater leisure to interfere 
with them. Then they more or less emphatically 
press a string of recommendations on the attention 
of the State. If we take the second day only, and 
make a mere selection of the motions brought in and 
generally passed, we find Mr. Skaratr (Worcester) 
moving successfully that Parliament be again asked to 
facilitate the formation of public trusts to acquire water- 
ways and canals; Major Botton (Wakefield) moving for 
a graduated Income-tax—not successfully ; Mr. YaTEs 
(Birmingham) moving for the exclusion of the Pauper 
Alien, without obtaining a majority; Mr. THompson 
(London) regretting that the Ministry could not do 
something more effectual to set up Boards of Concilia- 
tion, and securing the approval of the meeting; while 
Mr. PLUMMER (Newcastle and Gateshead) also succeeded 
in passing a resolution recommending a definite scheme 
for the special training of seamen for the merchant 
service by Government. Now we, for obvious reasons, 
shall not argue now for or against any of these propo- 
sitions. The last, which really pleads for something 
not altogether unlike a revival of part at least of the 
old Navigation Laws, has a rather melancholy and 
ghost-like interest. It is enough to point out that all 
these resolutions show that business men are far from 
the belief of the last generation in the benefits of real 
freedom of commerce, while some of them are as much 
believers in State Socialism as many of the Trade- 
Unionists. The motion of Mr. CLarkKE—which, in- 
deed, was defeated by the previous question—was 
State Socialism pure and simple, and pointed plainly 
in the direction which leads to downright sumptuary 
laws and legislation against vice. He asked the 
Associated Chambers to commit themselves to a 
motion calling upon Government to put a stop to 
“commercial gambling.” That it was lost shows the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce to be still far 
behind the Trade-Union Congress; but thirty years 
ago it is difficult to believe that any such motion 
could have been brought before such a body at all. 


THE MYSTERY OF SHAVING. 


" N easy shave ”—the words come trippingly, as if 

the art, or rather mystery, of shaving were 
facile. Yet the topic furnishes a whole volume of fifty- 
six pages, illustrated, to Mr. JoserH Morton (The Myste- 
ries of an Easy Shave. Urcotr Git). From the 
very earliest ages the problem of shaving, like all 
really great problems, has perplexed thoughtful men. 
Why our Paleolithic ancestors began to shave is un- 
ascertained. It seems so easy to let the chin alone. 
There may have been some religious reason, or sexual 
selection may have intervened. Woman may have 
preferred a beardless woer. Yet this is contrary to all 
analogy. When Alma Venus behaved in the manner 
so poetically described by Lucretius, “the most 
“ eloquent of blasphemers,” then the wanton lapwing 
procured for himself another crest, and the peacock 
spread abroad the splendours of his tail. The beard, 
in man, is averred by philosophers to have a corre- 
sponding moral. But man, being reasonable, must 
needs cut his beard off. To run in the face of Nature 
has ever been his way of asserting his independence 
and demonstrating the lordship of reason, Ere metals 
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were invented, ere fire subdued the copper to his will, 
man plucked his beard out, or he tooled with a sharp 
shell, A soapless shave with a shell; it cannot be 
called easy, and travellers have described the agonies of 
the brave. Conceivably man shaved because the beard 
might be caught hold of by an enemy with the left 
hand, while with the right he drove the pointed flint 
under the fifth rib. For whatever reason, man in the 
Bronze Age shaved with a bronze razor, as if we should 
do so with a paper-cutter. The process must have been 
slow and painful, as much so as tattooing, but fashion 
was all powerful. 

With steel, or before it, came the professional—the 
barber. So difficult is shaving, that the ancients 
rarely shaved themselves ; we can hardly fancy CicERO 
soaping his own classic chin. To-day, shaving has 
returned into fashion. After an age of beards, dating 
from the Crimean War, man has returned to the 
torture of the razor. Probably men want to look 
younger than their years, and a beard certainly 
confers the dignity and disadvantages of age. Yet 
the daily torment and danger of shaving are dreaded 
by many. “Few men will require a B. and S. before 
“ mid-day,” says our author, “if they have a good 
“razor and strop, and know how to use them.” In- 
struction here is a boon to the cause of temperance. 
He who requires the stimulus of Dutch courage before 
facing the cold steel may go far ere nightfall. “A 
“ good razor costs about four shillings”; gladly would 
we pay forty, but a good razor we have never yet seen. 
In a few days the engine becomes like a dissipated 
saw. Nor have we encountered a strop which did not 
presently become gashed and serrated, like the chin of 
its owner. Indeed some barbers aver that, as prac- 
tised by amateurs, stropping is a mere piece of 
superstitious ritual, and is rather repugnant to its 
presumed purpose of sharpening the steel. Our author 
has an old English razor some eighty years of age. It 
does shave, most razors only plough. Razors need a 
rest. Ifa man had 365 razors, he might shave with- 
out extreme peril for years. There is a “ safety razor” 
rather like a small mowing-machine. These razors 
shed more blood, we think, than the common kind, but 
do not deal such desperate wounds. After using one 
of them a man may go over the ground with a common 
razor if he has the leisure. ‘“ With a bad razor one 
“should always shave twice.” “Seven ages would 
* fail us to shave in,” some amateur will exclaim with 
a reminiscence of Dolores. As to strops, they all 
become hacked in a day, and few can afford a strop 
for every day in the year. The right way to strop 
a razor is the way in which we do not strop it, a 
kind of back-handed stroke, difficult to describe and 
impossible to execute. “Hot rain-water” is recom- 
mended ; but this cannot be got, for instance, by 
any one who lives near a salmon river; for there, of 
course, it never rains. It may rain in towns, and in 
the agricultural districts—during harvest. For cuts, 
we recommend large pieces of cotton-wool, which give 
the martyr an aspect of unmistakable interest, inviting 
sympathetic remarks even from strangers. Other hints 
of value may be gathered from the work before us; 
but, on the whole, the bad shaver lives in invincible 
ignorance, and no books, no tuition can aid him, He 
is born to lose time, money, blood, and temper. Yet 
still he shaves. 


THE ST. LEGER. 


b ing great uncertainty as to the probable result, a large 

field, and a fine struggle between the competitors be 
the chief things to be desired in racing, the Doncaster St. 
Leger, judged on the experience of the ten years preceding 
its latest anniversary, would appear scarcely to deserve the 
celebrity which is EH, He to it, Five times 
during those ten years odds been laid upon the winners 


—lIsinglass, Common, Donovan, Ormonde, and Melton—the 
fields had only averaged about eleven starters, and but 
twice, in the ten races, had there been anything like a 
closely contested struggle at the finish, By way of a 
contrast, on Wednesday last, although the field was small, 
the winner started at 50 to 1, and the race was a remark- 
ably fine one. There is so much racing in these days that 
the St. Leger horses have usually met, not once or twice, 
but often, before the event; and, if the colts have not run 
directly against the mares, there has generally been some 
collateral running on which calculations may be based. 
Curiously enough, on the late occasion, the excess of 
racing, instead of rendering the result of the St. Leger a 
greater certainty than ever, had exactly the contrary effect, 
for the winner of the Derby had been regarded by some of 
his admirers as a second Ormonde, or possibly something 
even better, until he was beaten, and beaten twice, by 
Isinglass at weight for age; and, whereas 7 to 4 had been 
laid on Ladas for the St. Leger immediately before his first 
defeat by Isinglass—when, be it remembered, he was also 
beaten three lengths by Bullingdon at 6 lbs.—as much as 
2 to 1 was laid against him immediately afterwards. Never- 
theless, within a week, 6 to 4 was again laid on him, chiefly 
because his defeat was attributed to his having had some 
teeth extracted a day or two before the race. After his 
second defeat, 6 to 4 was laid against, instead of on, him ; 
yet again, within a few days, slight odds were laid upon 
him, and then he settled down as a remarkably strong and 
steady favourite. 

Both for the Two Thousand and for the Derby, Match- 
box had run second to Ladas, apparently receiving some- 
thing like a 6 lbs. beating in the latter case, and perhaps a 
7 lbs. beating in the former. In the possible contingency 
of Ladas going wrong, or not being quite himself on the 
day of the St. Leger, Matchbox’s chance seemed likely to 
be a great one, and even were Ladas to run up to his very 
best form, the extra distance might be in favour of his 
hitherto defeated opponent. It was true that over a mile 
and seven furlongs Matchbox had been beaten a neck by 
a French colt for the Grand Prix de Paris; but, after 
appearing to be decisively beaten at the distance, he had 
struggled on with great staying power and gameness, and 
excuses were made for him on the ground of his having 
been put off his feed by his journey to France. He had an 
army of backers, and was a good second favourite through- 
out the summer. Amiable had won the One Thousand and 
the Oaks, and her only failure this year had been when, at 
Ascot, she attempted to give the enormous advantage of 
20 lbs. to Throstle and 21 lbs. to Royal Victoria, a task 
which, with the addition of weight for sex, it was thought 
even Ladas himself might possibly have failed to accom- 
plish. Amiable, therefore, had every claim to be a fair 
favourite. While many people distrusted her during the 
summer because she was said to be doing very little work, 
her less nervous admirers maintained that she was not 
a filly that required long or frequent gallops, and they 
kept harping upon the fact that the St. Leger had often 
been won by mares. The latter argument applied equally 
in the case of Lord Alington’s Throstle, who, after running 
only sixth to Amiable for the One Thousand, and fourth for 
the Eclipse Stakes, with Isinglass, Ladas, and Ravensbury 
in front of her, in July, had won the Nassau Stakes at 
Goodwood in August, when giving away a good deal of 
weight to her four opponents, to say nothing of her pre- 
vious victory in the Coronation Stakes of 2,600/. at Ascot, 
in running for which she had had, as we have said, a great 
advantage in the weights over Amiable. It was claimed 
that she had made great improvement as the summer 
progressed ; but, on her Eclipse Stakes form, she appeared 
to have little chance of beating Ladas. A week before the 
race for the St. Leger it was reported that she had bolted 
in a gallop with Matchbox and Son of a Gun, and this 
rumour immediately affected her position in the betting. 
On public form there was more to be said for the prospects 
of the Duchess of Montrose’s filly, None the Wiser, who 
had gained three easy victories this season, without meeting 
with a single defeat. 

The dangers threatening the two favourites did not come 
exclusively from fillies. The summer and early autumnal 
prospects of the St. Leger were more or less affected by 
the disputed chances of tbree colts. One of these was 
Lord Durham’s Son o’ Mine, who, after having been third 
favourite for the Derby in April, at 8 to 1, had fallen 
lame towards the end of that month, and been scratched. 
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He had not run in public this year; but the only time he 
had raced as a two-year-old he had run Matchbox to 
a neck, at even weights, for the Kempton Park Great 
Breeders’ Foal Stakes in October last. In the early part of 
last week he stood at 20 to 1 in the St. Leger betting; but 
on the Friday he ran badly in a trial, and was scratched. 
Another horse that had been backed for the Derby, without 
taking part in it, was Lord Cadogan’s Stowmarket, a very 
handsome chestnut colt by Timothy. Ten days before the 
Derby he had been fourth favourite at 100 to 8, and then 
an accident prevented his starting. This colt also failed 
to give satisfaction in a trial for the St. Leger on the 
same day that Son o’ Mine was equally unfortunate. Ina 
gallop with Court Ball and Sarana, he was said to have 
finished a bad third, and he immediately fell, from about 17 
to 1, to 100 to 1 in the St. Leger betting ; and on Monday he 
was scratched. The third of this group of colts was Lord 
Bradford’s Hornbeam, who had no claim whatever to St. 
Leger favouritism on public form, having been unplaced 
in his only race as a two-year-old and as a three-year-old 
in the Two Thousand and the Derby. Probably he would 
not have started for the St. Leger had he belonged to an 
ordinary owner ; but Lord Bradford is one of the good old 
school of racing men who like to see their colours in the 
classic races, even when carried by horses for whom victory 
seems highly improbable, if not absolutely impossible. Cer- 
tainly his champion on this occasion did him no dishonour, 
so far as appearances were concerned ; for he is a fine, dark- 
bay horse of some quality, if a little leggy. On the arrival 
of the reports that Son o’ Mine and Stowmarket had been 
beaten in their trials, he became a rather more favoured 
outsider for the St. Leger, and in the earliest betting on 
the Cesarewitch, for which he was handicapped a stone 
below Matchbox, he was made an equal first favourite with 
Childwick. 

Those who are sufficiently interested in racing to care to 
read this will have already read the account of “the race for 
the St. Leger; so it will only be necessary to remind them 
that at the distance Ladas had beaten Matchbox, and that, 
while these two colts were engaged in the pious performance 
of confirming previous public form, Lord Alington’s Throstle 
came up on their right, or, to speak technically, on the whip 
side, and challenged the winner of the Derby. Although 
Ladas had given her 3]bs. more weight for the Eclipse 
Stakes, and finished six lengths in front of her, he was to 
be defeated this time, and after a very exciting race the 
filly won by three-quarters of a length. The result has 
been talked of and written of as a disappointment to the 
stable of the winner, as Matchbox is understood to have 
been the champion, not only of his present, but also of his 
previous, owners; yet let us hope that the cloud which 
thus overshadowed the latter may have had a silver 
lining when they reflected in their tribulation that they 
had sold their favourite colt for 15,000/., while they had re- 
tained a filly which, in spite of their adverse opinion as to 
her merits, has turned out, like the grey mare of fable, to 
be “the better horse of the two.” Throstle is a bay filly, 
by Petrarch out of Thistle (Common’s dam), and has Touch- 
stone three times over as a great-great-grandfather. We 
have already said something of her public form, and it may 
be sufficient to add that in the Free Handicap published 
before the Derby she was placed 2 st. below We 
will quote two or three criticisms concerning her, which 
have appeared at one time or another in the sporting press:— 
“Her eyes have never been of the best, and therefore I 
suppose she is liable to shorten her stride or swerve if 
startled, by a shadow for instance.” “ But for moderate 
forelegs she might have a brilliant career before her.” 
Both of these were published in July 1893: the following 
a in the May of the present year :—* Throstle 
looked light, shelly, and on the leg.” Even since her 
vietory in the St. Leger, a celebrated sporting journal 
has contained this statement concerning her :—*“ She 
makes a noise. This is a fact.” Most to the point, how- 
ever, is this description of her, which was printed less 
than two months ago :—“ Throstle is a lovely filly, almost, 
indeed, the shapeliest of her age and sex.” Her sire, 
Petrarch, her grandsire, Lord Clifden, her great-grandsire, 
Newminster, and her great-great-grandsire, Touchstone, all 
won the St. Leger; and it is much to be regretted that 
Petrarch was sold last year to go to France, for the small 
sum of 730 guineas, ‘’here has been a great similarity 
between the running of Matchbox this year and that of 
Ravensbury last year. Both ran second for the Two 
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Thousand, the Derby, and the Grand Prix; and each was 
placed for the St. Leger. As to Ladas, he has proved him- 
self to be a stayer as well as a very fast colt, and an honest, 
consistent sae dtc but his defeat by the erratic, uncer- 
tain, though brilliant Throstle, added to his double failure 
with Isinglass, has had the effect of greatly moderating the 
extra t opinions that were at one period formed con- 
cerning 


A WERE-BUFFALO. 


O one at all conversant with folk-lore literature can 
fail to be struck by the universality of sundry 
animistic beliefs. “Survey mankind from China to Peru” 
and you will find customs, myths, creeds reproduced, pass- 
ing from one nation to another as current coin, and crop- 
ping up unexpectedly in some quarter of the globe at the 
present day, perhaps even at our very doors. To take a 
recent instance—the “ bull-roarer,” which Mr. Andrew 
Lang has tracked through devious paths from the time of 
the Dionysian mysteries, on the authority of Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Arnobius, reappears in Yorubaland, as 
the late Colonel Ellis explains; and now, in another part 
of the African continent, we have a veritable instance of 
the old superstition of shape-changing, lycanthropy redivivus, 
or call it what we may. According to the British Central 
African Gazette the potentate Makanjira and his advisers 
were at divided counsel as to whether or not it was ad- 
visable to make with the English. The “ natives” 
thought, and said, yes; but the “coast” party, consisting 
mainly of scoundrelly Arabs and slave-hunters, differed, 
the pow-wow breaking up apparently somewhat in con- 
fusion. But, on the return of the — to their 
villages, they were attacked by an infuriated buffalo, which 
—or perhaps, in the circumstances, one should say who— 
killed three, injured thirteen, and made things generally 
lively even for those who were fortunate enough to — 
his onslaught. This mad bull, or “raised beast,” as the 
Scot would describe it, turned out‘ to be, in the estimation 
of the “natives,” our Captain Edwards, who, incensed at 
the non-acceptance of his proffered terms, hit upon the 
ingenious expedient of assuming a buffalo’s shape, in which 
guise he forcibly indicated his displeasure, and dispensed 
retributive justice as stated. The result in the end was 
eminently satisfactory, for the recalcitrants, thoroughly 
cowed, “ weighed in” with two huge tusks of ivory, by way 
of propitiatory peace-offering, and we gather that Makanjira 
now has the united support of all concerned. 
The whole subject of shape-changing is interesting. Mr. 
in Nada the Lily, and Mr. Kipling in the Jungle 
Book, deal with the subject; the last-mentioned author 
makes the woman Messua say to Mowgli, “O my son, 
my son! they say thou art a sorcerer who can turn himself 
into a beast at will”; and Mr. Baring-Gould’s book of 
were-wolves will be familiar to many readers. From early 
ages the belief was held that certain men had power to 
assume other shapes, and it is alluded to by innumerable 
authors. Perhaps of all forms that of the wolf was the 
favourite. This creature has often been regarded as of 
malefic power. Thus the 0d dvxov eldes Of Theo- 
critus, and the Latinized form of the proverb, “ Lupus 
est tibi visus”; for, as Pliny says, it is supposed that it will 
instantly take away the voice of a man if it is the first to 
see him ; an opinion, however, rather ridiculed by Scaliger, 
who was no believer in such sudden “obmutescence.” But 


we have the 
Vox quoque Mcerim 
Jam fugit ipsa; lupi Mcerim videre priores ; 

but Meeris, like Mowgli, was certainly a suspicious cha- 
racter: for, by the aid of herbs gathered in Pontus, he 
transformed himself into a wolf and skulked in the woods, 
summoning ghosts from their deep graves, and tampering 
with the harvests. Herodotus says of the Neurians that 
they were conjurers, and that it was believed both by the 
Scythians and resident Greeks that every Neurian once a 
year became a wolf for a few days, and subsequently re- 
assumed his human form, albeit the historian cautiously 
adds, “ Not that I believe this, but they constantly affirm it 
to be true, and are ever ready to back their assertion with 
an oath”—but it is not related that they ever backed their 
assertion with minz or obols. Pliny, in this matter, shares 
the incredulity of the Halicarnassian, and says there is no 
falsehood, be it ever so barefaced, to which the Greeks will 
not bear testimony. Still, it strikes one asa little remarkable 
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that he, of all men, should make merry at the expense of 
the credulous; for the stores of old wives’ fables, aniles 
Jfabule, with which he has stuffed his own natural history, 
are, it must be admitted, “ill to beat.” Pausanias, on the 
other hand, is of a much more confiding disposition ; thus, 
he can “ easily credit” the story of Lycaon, first King of 
Arcadia—which country, so to speak, was a veritable hot- 
bed of lycanthropy. As told by Ovid, the story goes that 
Jupiter visited that region, and was received with suitable 
adorations by all save the monarch, who was lamentably 
wanting in the reverence due to his august visitant, for 
whom, by way of repast, he provided a boiled Molossian. 
For this piece of impertinence he was changed into a wolf, 
and condemned, like Cain (who seems to furnish a sort of 
lel), to roam a fugitive on the face of the earth. 
ausanias adds that annually at the feast of Lyceran Zeus 
“a person became a wolf from a man, but not for all his 
life”; if he abstained from meat ten months, he became a 
man again, but, if not, he remained a beast. St. Augustine 
(De Civ. Dei), quoting from his favourite Varro, says the 
ians, by lot, swam across a certain pool, and were 
turned into wolves there, living in the deserts with wild 
beasts like themselves. But, if they never fed on human 
flesh for nine years, they were restored on swimming back 
through the same pool. He, like Pliny, gives the tale of 
Demeznetus, who, having tasted a boy offered up by the 
Arecadians as a sacrifice to Lycseus, was changed into a wolf, 
and, being restored to his proper form in the tenth year, 
trained himself as a pugilist, and was victorious at the 
Olympic games. Perhaps he was indebted to a spell of 
lupine existence for the stamina n to win a fight ; 
even the mere eating a wolf’s heart has produced astonish- 
ing consequences, as in the case of Ingiald the Bad, and 
eating animals and men to become possessed of their quali- 
ties was a common practice, as shown in Mr. Frazer’s The 
Golden Bough. But one of the best were-wolf stories 
occurs in Petronius Arbiter, where Niceros, in response 
to his host Trimalchio, gives his experience. The moon 
was bright; starting with a friend to call on a lady, 
the friend, on coming amongst some monuments, began 
to converse with the stars, while Niceros himself jogged 
on. Looking back, however, he was surprised to see his 
companion “mit nodings on”; for the latter had placed 
his clothes in a heap, and was at that instant performing 
around them indescribable, but doubtless necessary, rites. 
In a jiffy he had turned into a wolf, and with an un- 
earthly yowl bolted into the woods. Niceros, though 
sufficiently scared, drew his sword, and hewed at_ the 
ghosts, with little resuit as it seems (mataiotatos umbras 
cecidi). He then went on to the young lady, who told him 
that if only he had arrived a little sooner, he might have 
been of some assistance in the household, for a wolf had 
broken into the farm, killed all the cattle, and escaped, 
albeit a servant had wounded him in the neck with a pike. 
Niceros went home, revisiting the scene of the transforma- 
tion by the way; there he saw a pool of blood, and the 
clothes turned to stone. Arrived at home, he found his 
friend in bed, and a doctor dressing a wound in his neck. 
He saw at once that the man was a versipellis, a turn- 
skin, and never thereafter could he eat bread with him, no, 
“not were it ever so.” Mr. Dasent remarks that in the 
word “ versipellis” is probably to be found the origin of our 
a suggestion which commends itself as reason- 
able. 

Passing by Lucian, Apuleius, and other ancient writers, 
we find the idea of the were-wolf—loup-garou as he is in 
France—prevalent among the Scandinavians and in Sweden, 
according to Olaus Magnus, as late as Gustavus Vasa. In 
the Volsunga Saga Sigmund and Sinfitela find wizards 
wolf-skins, and become were-wolves; a smack in the face 
with a wolf-skin glove was enough to transmogrify a law- 
abiding citizen, according to some. Ari Hin Frode, the 
Learned, wrote of Dufthac that he was a mighty skin- 
changer, and so was Storwolf o’ Whale; and they got intoa 
quarrel about some rights of pasture, so the one turned him- 
self into a bear, and the other (rather weakly as it seems) 
into a bull; they fought it out, and, as one would perhaps 
suppose, the bear won. The valley where they fought 
looked as if there had been an earthquake; both were so 
bruised (when they resumed human shape, one supposes) 
that like Niceros, his friend, they had to go to bed. The 
prevalence of this superstition among the early Scandinavian 
settlers has been accounted for by the fact of their living 
morbid lives, cooped up in the gloomy Norwegian valleys, 


their pent-up energies finding no safety-valve of escape ; 
perhaps, also, the intermarrying of close blood relations was 
partly accountable for it, as Messrs. Vigfusson and Powell 
suggest. At any rate, in the subsequent Viking age, 
penvege about the time of the Hanseatic League, when there 
was plenty of occupation, healthier conditions seem to have 
prevailed. 

Avicenna, writing in the tenth century, observes that 
this malady, lycanthropy, is “ most incident to” men in the 
month of February; one had almost liefer he had said 
March, for then one might have traced a sort of dim con- 
nexion between the vagaries of the wolf and the mental 
aberrations of the hare. According to the Arabian philo- 
sopher, the were-wolf displays the mark of the beast in his 
glumness of disposition ; he shuns the living, and, like Old 
Mortality, haunts tombs (Petronius, as above, mentions the 
monuments), whilst, as for the disease itself, “ Arabicé 
Cotrobum nuncupatur,” from the labouring and unsteady 
gait of the afflicted. Five hundred years or so later, Wierus, 
one of the first to run full tilt against witchcraft and 
cognate subjects, says that Bajanus, son of Simeon, Emperor 
of Bulgaria, was credited with magic power, and could turn 
himself into a wolf—or, indeed, into any other beast—as 
often as he chose. This author describes the disease, and is 
good enongh to indicate the proper methods of combating 
its distressing symptoms; but the whole is a palpable 
“crib” from Avicenna—at any rate, if he has acknowledged 
his indebtedness, we have overlooked the fact. The 
symptoms, then, are extreme pallor, hollow eyes, ulcerated 
limbs, dry tongue, consuming thirst (these last being 
common to the modern Cuprosis post-prandialis), and gene- 
rally the imbecile vacant aspect of a congenital idiot. The 
treatment is a generous phlebotomy, wholesome syrups, 
perfumed baths, curds and whey, colocynth, opiates, and, 
generally, “ Ruffi aut Archigenis aut Justi theriaca, et 
reliquis melancholiz utilibus.” 

Rather later, “the fearefull abounding at this time of 
the slaues of the Dieuel, mooved” King James I. to write 
his “‘ Demonologie,” in which Philomathes and Epistemon 
moot the same subject—from their dialogue we learn that 
“warwoolfes are victims of delusion, induced by a naturall 
superabondance of melancholie; it hath so viciat the 
imagination, preasing to devoure women and barnes, fight- 
ing and snatching with all the towne dogges, and other 
brutish actions.” His Majesty, in his turn, quotes Wierus, 
and doubtless did his best ‘as the Sun in his strength, to 
dispel those supposed and surmised mists.” 

The reader will doubtless recollect the incident of Mr. 
Gladstone and the calf in Hawarden Park a year or two 
ago; to nobody, so far as we know, has the simple explana- 
tion occurred, that that beast was a were-calf, and that the 
shape was possibly assumed for the occasion by a political 
foe—say Lord Beaconsfield—to ourselves this theory 
accounts satisfactorily for all that was incomprehensible iu 


the behaviour of that misguided quadruped. 


PERMANGANATE—OF FICTION. 


IME was when we looked for women to summon the 
good apothecary and the ounce of civet to deodorise 
the air of fiction, but is it not now time for man to call for 
the permanganate? Indeed, the ladies—always mission- 
aries one way or another—have set out to wash the soiled 
domestic linen in public, with a boldness astonishing and 
entertaining to gentlemen who see themselves prodded in 
the soiled-clothes basket as was Falstaff-—prodded, not only 
in the hallway, but on the doorstep and in the streets; 
until, to read some novels, nameable to the feeblest 
memory, men have come to see that, in this new crusade of 
morbidness and suggestiveness—-called, so these missionary 
ladies say, Telling the Truth about the Sexes——they are to 
be sent to the washhouse with the general domestic linen : 
and all this in the name of Telling the Truth ! 

‘There is the same lack of proportion in the minds of these 
ladies in the use of “ painful incidents” as there is in the 
construction of their novels; and in both cases it has the 
same origin. It is this very lack of “sizing things up,” of 
giving them their proper relations, which is at the bottom 
of the crusade against man. Zola’s detailed, impacted, 
measured realism, or naturalism, is infinitely preferable to 
the suggestiveness of novels written in the plash of un- 
healthy sensationalism to set the world right. To be sure 
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it is an old game to shoulder off on some missionary 
scheme emotionalism broken loose. It is no wonder that 
in this fat civilization of England there should be surplus 
emotion ; but that it should be taken seriously because 
it inspires a feverish story with a moral is a sweet satire 
on our noble selves. The real truth is, this craze for 
writing and reading treatises on the sexes, with accom- 
panying commination services against man as he is, has its 
origin in ennui. Do these ladies write in the belief that 
there is nothing beautiful but decay? Let us reason to- 
gether. Fiction is an art, or at least it is of the art of 
literature. The real end of art is beauty; the employ- 
ment of it is, no matter what we say, the highest kind of 
amusement—if we write good things and noble things, so 
much the better. But these Deborahs write of man de- 
cayed, and of woman whose sorrows really come from 
ennui. Presumably they want to write a fine and a beauti- 
ful thing; therefore they are—perhaps unconsciously— 
prophets of decay. 


They write for a p ? “To reconquer a lost - 
dise and reconstruct the shattered harmony of creation ?” 
Amiable and large design! And so we get discussions of 
problems, and pronouncements about which there is nothing 
new at all, neither in reason, nor in incident, nor in character. 
And because it is an age of cheap bookmaking, and the 
air is full of noises regarding the rise of woman and 
the fall of man and his remaking, we are apt to think 
there is a great to-do in the world. There were George 
Eliots and Elizabeth Barrett Brownings once, who looked 
at life in the old sane fashion, who saw, or tried to see, it 
whole, who were able to leave the band-box, to see the wide 
life and weigh it. Because here is an unhappy marriage 
and there is an infidelity, or there, again, people who are 
trying to get more out of life than there is in it, and who 
cannot see that the readjustment of man is no guarantee 
of happiness—we have the sick air of the boudoir and 
the irritability of overstrained emotion. Why should 
fiction, why should an art be turned into a sermon for the 
conventicle? Let us have the essay on Regenerated Man 
and Crushed Woman, but leave us some romance where 
romance ought to be found. Photography is detail and it is 
not truth, it is not even an impression, it is a sudden 
arrest of a phase, a single incident; real art goes to 
one central thing, selects and rejects from Nature, has the 

, wise, balanced outlook, and does not generalize for 
the world on the single fact, out of focus through photo- 
graphy. The gloom, the pessimism, the morbidness, of 
these “feminine novels” is neither more nor less than 
narrowness of view and disproportion. We hear so much 
about the unhappiness of women and the badness of men; 
but, after all, each of us is one of this naughty thing called 
the World and Society, and do we find among our 
friends such gloom of life, such discontent—save among 
ladies who are the slaves of nerves? Monotony is an evil on 
one hand, but too much life, too much social and emotional 
excitement, is an evil on the other. But why should 
monotony, or boredom, or hysteria send ladies to the pen ? 
To be the pioneers in the readjustment of social conditions ? 
Very ok ; but why should they not be pamphleteers? 
Why should they take a nice art and turn it into a desk for 
jeremiads and social doctrine? Purpose? The end of 
fiction is the telling of a story. That is the central thing. 
Much more of the objective outlook and much less intro- 
see is needed in the novel of “the eternal feminine.” 

or what is without ourselves, and the story of that without, 
is more important than any theory of our own, illustrated by 
photography, the insidious enemy of Art. 


It is to our hope and comfort that there is more health 
than sickness in our fiction, after all. We have many pure 
romanticists, who tell a story, and tell it forcibly and well, 
and carry us out of the heat and ennui of this crowded life. 
Problems !—but problems are the curse of these days of too 
much self-analysis—problems and cleverness. So many 
people are clever now; it has no merit. To say a deep 
thing is much better than to say a clever thing, and to pre- 
serve the romance of life is as important as to keep the 
Commandments. And therein lies the virtue of the roman- 
ticist. His stock in trade, though warfare and adventure 
be his highroads, is hope, courage, the pride of race, the 
indomitableness of the great, the inconsequence of the 
little and the cowardly. A country is safe whose lower 
middle-class is romantic, even sentimental. And in spite 
of vogues and fashions of a season, the bulk of England 


read healthy romance—Scott, Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
Stevenson, Hardy, and “those others.” It would seem as 
if, after all, we are to be saved in the end by the Philistine. 


THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 


A PANTOMIME last year, opera bouffe now, a variety 

show, may be, next season ; the Lyceum, as home of 
legitimate art, is getting on. After all, why not? More 
than one production has stood entirely on the merits of 
its spectacular effects alone, and from this point of view 
The Queen of Brilliants can very well hold its ground. 
The inquisitive mind which might be tempted to deduce 
from this that the claims of the last Lyceum affair are 
limited to the gorgeousness of the show will not be contra- 
dicted. In point of fact, the whole thing was a regale for 
the eye from beginning to end, and after the first act, when 
a prize was offered in the foyer to anybody who could 
explain what the play was about, nobody paid more heed 
to the plot and very little to the music, satisfied on this 
count from immediate experience that nothing unduly 
unfamiliar would rise from the depths of the orchestra or 
from across the footlights. To be brief, very little happens 
dramatically in The Queen of Brilliants, and nothing 
whatever musically. Mr. Jacobowski’s opera, we are 
assured, has enjoyed quite a successful career in Germany 
and Austria; may be, but not in the shape in which it 
has been presented here. The Viennese is lightheaded and 
easily amusable, but he is not a fool, and nothing will in- 
duce us to believe that he has accepted the hopeless 
silliness of the plot of Zhe Queen of Srilliants as fun, 
or as pretext for enjoyment. But we are further in- 
formed that the original book by Herrn Theodor Taube 
and Isidor Fuchs has been entirely remodelled by Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, who has also supplied the “lyrics,” and, 
in all probability, hic haeret aqua. Rossini used to say 
traduttore, traditore ; we may say arrangement, derangement ; 
for, judging from the argument as explained in the book 
of words, the story is not only laughable, but quite cleverly 
invented, and it seems really a pity that an Austro- 
Anglo-American collaboration has had such poor results. 
The “lyrics” are best judged by two samples from a rare 
collection :— 


We are noble Caprimonte, 
Born in Borgovecchio, 

Though relations all yet do we 
Love our Borgovecchio. 

And 

No sham nobles, but descended, 
Each good Borgovecchior, 

Straight in line from Diocletian, 
Once a Roman Emperor! 


As spectacle pure and simple the production is magni- 
ficent, as such interest as there may exist is centred in the 
heroine Betta, interpreted with much charm and excellent 
vocal intentions by Miss Lillian Russell. The eccentric 
element is safe in the hands of Messrs. Arthur Williams, 
W. H. Denny, John Le Hay, and sprightly Miss Annie 
Meyers. ‘To Miss Lizzie Ruggles and Messrs. Fred Storey 
and Fred Wright junior is due a really admirable pantomime 
dansée, and Mr. Hubert Wilke, whom the majority of the 
reports describes as baritone, is a genuine German tenor. 
The orchestra did very well under Mr. Paul Steindorf, who 
would do wisely, however, not to take encores before they 
are asked for; the chorus sang out of time only at rare 
intervals, but the staging under the care of Mr. Charles 
Harris was irreproachable. 


THE FATAL CARD. 


affords us sincere pleasure to record the production at 

the Adelphi Theatre of a remarkably excellent melo- 
drama. The Fatal Card is by Messrs. C. Haddon Chambers 
and B. C. Stephenson, the former of whom has already 
given us some melodrama, though only of the drawing- 
room order, the latter being an entire stranger to that class 
of work, his previous dramatic efforts having been prin- 
cipally in the direction of comic opera libretti; so that the 
new play had to be regarded somewhat in the light of an 
experiment. The earlier experiences of the authors have not 
operated to weaken their hands nor caused them to flinch 
from presenting their new work as frank, unadulterated melo- 
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drama, with its necessary and inevitable conventionalities. 
The first act, virtually a prologue, takes place in a drinking 
bar in a mining village at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
a scene which gives ample opportunity for the introduction 
of rugged, lawless, and picturesque character. Primaril 

the characters are all old friends. Mercedes, the Spani 

beauty who keeps the “shanty,” with the inevitable con- 
comitants of a warm temperament and a dark and rolling 
eye; George Forrester, her paramour, a gambler and 
pA ; his accomplices, a slinking villain and a comic, and 
therefore comparatively honest, Irishman, and the Vigilance 
Committee of Miners, are familiar enough ; while the hero, 
Gerald Austen, and his humorous companion and friend, 
Harry Burgess, are not less common types. The story of 
the first act, however, is such a one as Bret Harte might 
have told ; and, thanks to the romantic surroundings, and the 
vigorous dialogue vigorously spoken, it makes an extremely 
effective piece of work. Forrester’s villany is relieved by 
his intense love for his daughter in England; but he is an 
uncompromising villain, nevertheless, for we find him out- 
lawed even in this irregularly governed community, and it 
is when he is bound to a telegraph-pole, preparatory to 
hanging, that Austen rescues him in the face of his 
enemies. In the hurry of parting the hunted man can find 
no other souvenir than one half of a Jack of Clubs, which, 
as a professional cardsharper, it would seem, he keeps up 
his Hw in case of emergencies. Entertaining as the 
supplementary dialogue in the first act is, there is too 
much of it; though the excess is not so noticeable as 
in the second act, the slowest and most talky of the 
five. We can quite appreciate the difficulty of the 
authors here, for they have to present practically all their 
characters afresh amid new surroundings, and, as to some 
of them, under new names. ‘The scene is a charming 
house and grounds in the Thames Valley in August. 
Forrester is there as Marrable; Austen, who had been 
known as Atkins in America, has been reconciled to his 
father, and has fallen in love with Margaret Marrable, is there 
also under his right name; and the two men meet without 
recognition, notwithstanding that Dixon, the second villain, 
and the comic Irishman are present as well as Burgess, and 
Mercedes also makes her appearance. Comic relief and 
love-making stand in the way of the progress of the piece, 
but before the end of the act we do learn that Marrable, 
although “disguised as a stockbroker,” is the leader of 
a gang of bond robbers, and that he and Dixon intend 
on the next day, a Bank Holiday, to steal a hundred 
thousand pounds worth of American bonds which are 
then to come into the hands of the elder Austen, next 
to whose office in the same building they have taken 
another. The proximity of the offices is, no doubt, 
the result of design, but in the other details it seems 
that “the long arm of coincidence”—a phrase invented 
by Mr. Haddon Chambers himself — has been unduly 
outstretched, and indeed appears to be worked by 
machinery. The third act brings us to the adjoining offices, 
and while Marrable and Dixon are awaiting their oppor- 
tunity, Gerald Austen visits his father for the purpose of 
announcing his engagement to Margaret, a hot quarrel 
ensues, and Gerald departs in anger, leaving behind him a 
curiously shaped stick whose dramatic use will easily be 
guessed by the practised playgoer. Asa matter of course, 
what was meant to be only robbery turns out to be murder, 
committed in panic by Dixon on his recognition by old 
Austen. It is here that the chief strength of the play lies. 
The interview between father and son is marked by vigour 
of the true melodramatic kind, and if the hero’s speeches are 
sententious and high-falutin’, they afford fine opportunities 
for the display of Mr. William Terriss’s robust and showy 
declamatory method. The remainder of the act, from the 
moment of the murder, is also conceived in an intensely 
dramatic spirit. The situation where young Austen 
returns to beg his father not to let the sun go down upon his 
wrath, and speaks through the locked door, on the other side of 
which are cowering the two guilty wretches alone with the 
corpse, is highly powerful, and the effect of agonizing sus- 
pense is produced as Gerald searches for the key, the find- 
ing of which would expose them literally red-handed. A 
fine touch also is the interposition of Mercedes, who leads 
away the half-distracted Marrable, and one for the interpreta- 
tion of which Miss Vane deserves high commendation. This 
is one of the very few cases in which the division of the stage 
has not proved dangerous to the interest of a serious piece. 
The fourth act is almost insignificant, The sole excuse 


for the introduction of the bathing scene is the throwing 
away and picking up of the key of the office, a point which 
goes for nothing, as it is carried little or no further. There 
is much in the broad humour of the scene which might be 
very obnoxious were it not for the tact with which it 
is taken by Miss Laura Linden and Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
The main purpose of the act, which should be effected 
in a much shorter time, is merely to arouse Margaret’s 
> so that she shall induce Gerald to hide him- 
self in the cottage at the end of the garden, and over- 
hear the self-damnatory conversation of the criminals. 
The scene here in the fifth act is also one of extreme 
power. The stage has been cleared of all the accomplices, 
except Marrable, who has drawn the lot which condemns 
him to kill Gerald. Not until the infernal machine has 
ticked well into the limited five minutes does Marrable 
find on Gerald the half of the fatal card, and recognize his 
former saviour; and then the pvignancy and terror of the 
situation are heightened by the arrival of Margaret. That 
the contrivance should explode on being hurled through 
the window is only in the nature of such things, but it 
shows a finer discrimination than usual in killing Marrable 
and leaving Gerald and Margaret unharmed. The wreck 
of the cottage was admirably effected, and the authors 
very discreetly have allowed this stirring and enter- 
taining play to end with a dozen simple words. Mr. 
William Terriss’s style of acting in parts such as this hero’s 
is too well known to need comment. The most thought- 
fully played réle was that of Marrable, by Mr. Murray 
Carson. He indicated with great care and skill the alter- 
nations, we had almost said streaks, of good and evil in the 
character; but, if we might make an objection to so 
excellent a performance, it would be that it was too 
uniformly gloomy. Broad melodrama is not the place, as 
a rule, for anything like subtle psychological analysis, but 
so conscientious and intelligent an effort must always meet 
with commendation. In distinct contrast with Marrable is 
Dixon, a purely conventional melodramatic part, as Mr. 
Abingdon very properly recognized from the outset. His 
rendering of it throughout was marked by breadth and 
wer; but in the craven exultation and odious display of 
malignity in the last act it was a performance of ex- 
ceptional force and merit. The taste and judgment of Mr. 
Edward Jones in his selection and execution of the entr’acte 
music deserves commendation quite apart from their con- 
trast with the perversity which generally governs the 
management of such matters in all but one or two London 
theatres. 


HEINRICH BRUGSCH PASHA. 


J: jgmeed in a very humble rank of life, Brugsch fought his 
way up to such purpose that for some years he has 
been virtually the head of the German School of Egypto- 
logy. As he was only sixty-seven at the time of his death 
on Sunday last, he might well have anticipated yet more 
years of life and work. But in his last publication—a kind 
of autobiography—Brugsch expressed an opinion that he 
would not long survive. His burly form and genial face 
were well known in the Cairo of Ismail, and he 

the power, at that time rare, of reading the most difficult 
hieroglyphics at sight. This was a power to which his 
friend Mariette never attained, and was, no doubt, a 
natural gift, thoroughly cultivated. At a time when few, 
even in Germany, knew ordinary hieroglyphics, he issued a 
pamphlet on Demotic writing. This publication recom- 
mended him to Humboldt, who, in turn, recommended him 
to Frederick William IV. That King patronized men of 
letters, and was especially interested in Lepsius, the greatest 
Egyptologist Prussia has boasted. Brugsch went to Egypt 
at the King’s expense, and in 1855 published his Heise- 
berichte, which showed him to be an acute observer and 
a fair judge of objects of antiquity. The chief event, how- 
ever, of this visit was, that he made acquaintance with 
Mariette, who was e at that time in the Sakkarah 
excavations, Several volumes on tian monuments fol- 
lowed, and Brugsch, still young, showed himself able to 
write in French as well as German. In 1870 he accepted 
an invitation to return to Cairo as director of a school of 
hieroglyphic learning which Ismail wanted to found. It 
flourished for a time, and Brugsch wrote for it a grammar 
which has been of t use to scholars. It is in French, 
though printed at Leipzig, and there is also a. German 
edition. The opinions of the learned differed considerably 
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as to the value of this book. It has one merit; it is 
exceedingly easy. The scholar is taken direct into the 
hieroglyphic language with little or no reference, even at 
the outset, to Coptic. The chief fault of the book is the 
earned professor’s “cocksureness” ; and this is exhibited 
especially in the chapter on the verbs, many of the forms 
of tenses, for instance, having been evolved from his own 
inner German consciousness, and exhibiting parts of the 
verbs as they ought to have been, not as he or any one else 
ever saw them on the monuments. As a student’s manual, 
issued at a time when nothing else was generally available, 
the grammar, which came out in 1872, fulfilled its purpose. 

We next find Brugsch as a traveller penetrating to the 
Oasis of Kargeh in the company of the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg. This oasis had not been visited for many years, 
and Brugsch’s a of hieroglyphic inscriptions on the 
Temple built by ius and others were very interesting, 
and were published in 1878. About the same time he pro- 
mulgated his wonderful theory of the passage of the Israelites 
from Egypt into Asia. This theory made them cross a 
narrow strip of land, which forms the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, north of Lake Menzaleh. His view was supported 
with many cogent arguments and learned references. It 
had, however, one very weak link. Dr. Brugsch had never 
himself been over the ground. As every Oriental traveller 
knows by bitter experience, no dependence can be placed 
on the — of even the most truthful and straightforward 
native. ports of the kind, some—very few—local names, 
and various hieroglyphic and classical allusions, all per- 
fectly ambiguous, were what Brugsch could rely on— 
besides imagination, which is tolerably untrustworthy in 
work of this kind. The late Mr. Greville Chester applied 
the conclusive test. He tried to get from Egypt to Pelusium 
along the Mediterranean. But the shore was not con- 
tinuous, and was, in fact, a line of islets, some of them of 
considerable length, separated here and there by mere de- 
pressions, but in many places by inlets of large size. As 
there is no tide, Dr. Brugsch’s theory was given up by most 
of the learned in such matters. 

The year before the Kargeh expedition Brugsch published 
the first German edition of his History of Egypt. This 
work showed great advance on the French edition of 1857. 
In 1879 Mr. Murray published an English version in two 
volumes. Unfortunately it was not issued in an attractive 
form owing to causes beyond the publisher's control. One 
of these was that the translator, Mr. Seymour, was hardly 
learned enough. He knew German, but turned it 
awkwardly into English. Thorough revision of the manu- 
script was rendered impossible by his premature death. 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
Brugsch’s History remains the great authority in England, 
France, and Germany, and has certainly the merit that, 
though little suited for reading aloud, it is a book which 
the inquirer will seldom draw blank. Some of the guesses 
have since turned out to be right by the production of 
more evidence; and the tables and genealogies are cha- 
racterized by deep historical insight. He does not rise to 
the lucidity of the style of Mariette in historical writing, 
but Mariette’s French was remarkably good. He had been 
a schoolmaster in early life, and his language was an organ 
of might in itself. Brugsch’s French was only that of a 
learned German. In 1881 Brugsch, who oscillated latterly 
between Gratz and Cairo, and who had long borne the 
title of Bey, a Turkish word answering to colonel, was pro- 
moted to be a Pasha, or general. 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF ARBITRATION. 


= London Chamber of Arbitration was inaugurated 
in November 1892. There had been for some time 
previous to that date a marked diminution in the amount 
of the mercantile litigation that came before the Courts 
of law. The endeavour of many earnest minds in the 
legal profession had been vainly directed to the discovery 
and removal of the causes of this untoward phenomenon, 
and the air was filled with Cassandra-like prophecies 
of the pending dissolution of the regular tribunals. In 
that hour of despondency and panic a bright idea dawned 

mn a few choice spirits in the City Corporation and 

London Chamber of Commerce. The public were 
tired of the law’s tedious and costly delays. What was 
needed was the establishment of an English tribunal of 
commerce, where cheap and speedy justice would be obtain- 


able. The chequered history of arbitration in England 
might have given these bold reformers pause. But in 
the first fi of their enthusiasm they were ready to 
banish the word difficulty alike from their vocabulary and 
from their thoughts. It was true that the old system 
of arbitration, though attractive in theory, had been dis- 
appointing in practice. But its defects were accidental. 

e lawyers placed obstacles in the way of parties who 
sought to oust the jurisdiction of the Courts; and dispu- 
tants had generally failed to take the steps necessary to 
constitute a satisfactory arbitration tribunal, The first of 
these drawbacks had been removed by the Legislature itself, 
in the Arbitration Act, 1889; the second it would be their 
mission to correct. The thing wasdone. The new tribunal 
was called the London Chamber of Arbitration; a local 
habitation was provided for it at the Guildhall; it was 
equipped with a legal assessor, a registrar, and a staff of 
more than 1,200 qualified arbitrators, representing every 
trade or business in which the sons of men are engaged ; 
and after having been solemnly blessed by a Lord Mayor 
and a Cabinet Minister, it was thrown open to an ex- 
pectant public. The founders of the Chamber stood back 
from its portals to let the suitors come in. But there was no 
rush to the new judgment seat. The tide of mercantile 
litigation had indeed forsaken its ancient bed. But it sted- 
fastly declined to flow into the new channel. The sponsors 
of the infant tribunal of commerce were surprised. But 
they quickly recovered their equilibrium, and began, with 
one consent, to make excuse. The legal profession, impo- 
tent to keep the mercantile work of the community in its 
own hands, and irritated by the low scale of costs in the 
new Chamber, was, they said, exerting its malign influence 
to make the enterprise futile. 

It was soon perceived, however, that this theory was 
untenable, for the centrifugal force which a low scale 
of costs was assumed to exercise upon solicitors would 
obviously be more than corrected by its centripetal action 
upon litigants. But the ingenuity of the authors of the 
London Chamber of Arbitration was not yet exhausted. 
Admitting that the commercial classes had not greedily 
availed themselves of the advantages of the new scheme, 
they made the startling discovery that this apathy was 
merely apparent, was due in fact less to want of will than 
to want of power. The arbitration clauses in existing con- 
tracts were the barriers to the suecess of the Chamber. 
There was something pitiful in the idea of one of the 
greatest interests in the greatest capital in the world strug- 
gling to reach the Guildhall with its burden of disputes and 
difficulties, and yet bound by the chains which it had 
forged for itself before the London Chamber of Arbitration 
had sprung into being. But in time these fetters were re- 
laxed, and still the claims of the Chamber were ignored. 

The second theory was thus, like the first, an apology, 
but not an explanation; and now, after having disposed 
of not more than sixty cases in about two years, the 
London Chamber of Arbitration stands before the public 
a practical failure. The causes of its ill success are not 
obscure. The inertia of the Law Courts gave the Chamber 
its opportunity. . But this advantage was a temporary 
one. It was bound to disappear if the machine juridical 
was lifted out of the groove into which it had fallen, and 
made to run its course smoothly, swiftly, and efficiently. 
That condition has been fulfilled. Since, and in some 
measure, it must be owned, in consequence of the esta- 
blishment of the London Chamber of Arbitration, the 
procedure of the ordinary tribunals has been simplified 
and expedited, the rank growth of interlocutory applica- 
tions and appeals has been cut down, pleadings have 
been confined within narrower limits than heretofore, and 
Commercial Courts are about to be instituted. The griev- 
ances of the average business man against the Courts 
have thus been practically removed. And with their 
removal he is in a position to compare the Courts and the 
London Chamber of Arbitration on their merits. There 
cannot be much doubt as to the results of such a com- 
pariscn. Notwithstanding the hold which private arbitra- 
tion has obtained upon our commercial life, the ordinary 
English man of business would prefer to have his disputes 
settled by a judge any day, if he could only get them decided 
promptly and at a reasonable cost. The judge, like the 
arbitrator, may examine your books. But he is at least not 
a possible rivai in trade. He may not have an expert's 
knowledge of your business. But then he is also free from 
an expert's crotchets and occasional conceit, and there is at 
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least a presumption that his award will be sound in law. 
It is in this way that the average English merchant 
reasons about private submissions; only the grave defects of 
legal procedure have hitherto prevented him from giving 
to his views a practical application, and, as these defects 
disappear, his preference for the Law Courts will reassert 
itself. Considerations of this kind will tell in time even on the 

matized arbitrations which have so long prevailed in 
certain trades. How much more strongly must they 
militate against the success of a new body like the London 
Chamber of Arbitration, casting into an organic and per- 
manent form the procedure which Englishmen have 
adopted, not for its own sake, but in consequence of the 
defective state of the orthodox legal machinery, and which 
they have not tolerated the less easily because of its un- 
systematic character? The London Chamber of Arbitra- 
tion has done good service in stimulating a spirit of 
reform in judicial high places, and the mercantile com- 
munity will not suffer any permanent injury, though it 
should not long survive the moribund Guildhall sittings 
which have accomplished the useful purpose of convincing 
the judges that the shrinkage in their mercantile cause 
lists was not due to the shilling cab fare between the Bank 
and Temple Bar. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


ge Board of Trade returns for August are very un- 
satisfactory. The value of the exports of British and 
{rish produce and manufactures shows a falling off com- 
pared with August of last year of over 4? per cent., and the 
value of the imports shows a falling off of over 9} per cent. 
The comparison, it will be recollected, is with a month of 
exceedingly depressed trade. In August of last year the 
coal strike in the Midlands had largely disorganized trade 
at home, the currency crisis in the United States was at its 
height, and the Australian colonies were suffering from the 
banking crash of the spring. That there should be a 
decline in the value of both branches of our foreign trade 
when compared with so bad a month as August of last year 
is, therefore, discouraging. Yet we must not make too 
much of it or take too gloomy a view. It is quite true that 
the falling off in our exports to the United States accounts 
for only a small part of the total decrease, Ever since 
Midsummer of last year the Americans have been buying 
very much smaller quantities from us. In August last 
their purchases continued very small; but then they com- 
pare with a month of acute crisis last year. Our ex- 
ports to India likewise show a falling off, but not so 
great a falling off as to account largely for the total de- 
crease. It follows that the purchases of other countries 
besides the United States and India were much smaller 
in August of this year than in August of last year. To 
some extent this is explained by the war between China 
and Japan, which has checked trade with both those 
countries. Secondly, it is explained by the depressed con- 
dition of South America. We exported very much less in 
August of every kind of goods both to Brazil and to 
Argentina. Brazil, it is clear, has not recovered from the 
civil war, and therefore is not in a position just yet to buy 
largely from us; and Argentina, in August, was suffering 
frem agricultural depression. As regards the Australian 
colonies, there is hardly any improvement compared with 
twelve months ago. There is again a fear that another 
banking crisis is impending, credit is almost destroyed, and, 
consequently, those great colonies are not able to buy from 
us as they used to do, And we must remember, respecting 
the United States, that the new Tariff Act did not come 
into force until the very end of the month. About the 
middle of the month-it passed through Congress, but until 
the last moment there were strong doubts whether the 
House of Representatives would give way ; and even when 
it had passed both Houses doubts continued to the very last 
as to whether it would or would not be vetoed by the 
President. One of our very largest customers was thus 
in a position of uncertainty, and was indisposed to cw 
largely from us. But there is another consideration whic 

should not be lost sight of, and it is that prices are 
now lower than they were last year—indeed, in many 
cases much lower than they ever et been before. We 
imported in August more grain than in the August of last 


year ; and yet there is a considerable decrease in the value, 
from which it follows very clearly that the fall in prices 
must have been very serious. And, speaking generally, the 
prices of our exports are lower, just as the prices of our im- 
ports are ; consequently, a decrease in value does not mean 
anything like the same decrease in quantity. But, after 
giving all these considerations their full weight, the fact 
remains that the foreign trade during the month was ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory. There is nothing in this, how- 
ever, to surprise the careful observer. All over the great 
continent of America, throughout the Australian colonies, 
in India, China, and Japan, and in several of the European 
States, such as Italy, Spain, Greece, and Portugal, there are 
adverse influences rendering it impossible for the people 
for the time being to buy foreign goods as largely as they 
were in the habit of doing formerly. While this continues 
to be the case, it is useless to look for a great revival in the 
foreign trade. The recovery will come, however, and, we 
hope, will not be long delayed. But it will come from the 
strengthening of credit here at home, not because of the 
sudden passing from poverty to wealth of those foreign 
countries. The home trade has been well maintained all 
through the depression of the past four years; but great 
capitalists in London were unwilling to lend on the free and 
large scale of past years, because of the known difficulties 
of so many of their foreign customers, and because 
also there was a despondent feeling in the City, and they 
did not wish to run too much risk. The despondent feeling 
has now passed away, confidence is once more becoming 
strong, every one is hopeful that we are about to see better 
times. The great capitalists, therefore, wiil give the accom- 
modation without which their foreign customers cannot 
trade freely ; and when that happens we shall see a marked 
improvement in our foreign trade. Besides, it is reasonable 
to expect that the passage of the Tariff Act in the United 
States will have some beneficial effect. We do not our- 
selves think that the Act will long remain upon the Statute 
Book, or that it will give the stimulus to trade in the United 
States which too many seem to expect from it. Still, it is 
a temporary settlement, at all events, and for the time 
being merchants are able to calculate under what system 
they will have to import. That being so, it is reasonable 
to infer that there will be more business done in the early 
future than there has been in the quite recent past. 
Gradually confidence and prosperity will return in the 
United States, and trade will improve. But a great im- 
provement is not to be looked for yet; all that we can 
reasonably expect is a slow and gradual increase in the 
volume of business done with our own country. 


There is no change in the money market, except that the 
German demand for gold is now intercepting almost all the 
metal that arrives from abroad, and therefore is preventing 
further large accumulation by the Bank of England. But 
the Bank holds such an exceptional amount, and all the 
other banks have such immense supplies, that rates remain 
as stagnant as ever. Gradually, of course, the improvement 
in trade, the increase of speculation, and the bringing out 
of new enterprises will absorb the surplus funds; but for 
some time to come money will continue abundant and 


cheap. 


The India Council has been unsuccessful this week in the 
disposal of its drafts. It offered for public tender on Wed- 
nesday, as usual, 40 lakhs of rupees, and sold only about 
26 lakhs at an average price slightly over 18. 1§d. per rupee. 
It was natural that after such a speculation in pe 
as we have seen during the past few weeks there should 
be a reaction. There was in reality no good ground for 
the sharp rise that took place. Trade in India is slack, and 
is not likely to improve much for the present. Still, there 
seems no reason to expect much fall, and probably, when the 
active export season begins, there will be another advance, 
The silver market has been decidedly weak, and that has 
helped to depress the Indian exchanges. The American 
mine-owners have been pretty free sellers, while there has 
been very little demand either for India or for China. The 
price has fluctuated between 29}d. and 30d. per ounce. 


On the Stock Exchange there has been rather a wild 
speculation this week in Argentine and Brazilian securities. 
‘The recent purebase from the Baring estate by a syndicate 
of capitalists of a quarter of a million nominal of the 
Buenos Ayres Drainage bonds, and the obtaining of an 
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option for a like amount, encouraged operators to buy 
largely, and the sales since have stimulated speculation still 
more. Speculators argue that the market will be well 
supported, and that there must be, therefore, a considerable 
rise. Investors will do well not to be led away by 
all the optimist arguments that will be addressed to them. 
There is no doubt that economically the condition of 
Argentina is improving. The agricultural interest suffered 
about Christmas (Midsummer) from severe drought, and at 
the end of June from long-continued frosts. But since 
then there have been seasonable rains, which have made a 
great improvement. The landed classes, then, are certainly 
better off than was supposed a little while ago. And the 
railways are doing well, as the exports are large. But it 
must not be forgotten that the political condition of the 
country gives cause for some anxiety, and that both the 
National and Provincial Governments have yet to give proof 
that they will keep faith with their creditors. The pur- 
chases of Brazilian stocks have been chiefly, it is said, for 
Continental account. The Western of Minas Railway 
bonds have been especially in demand. These bonds, when 
offered for subscription some time ago, were only partially 
taken by the public; now it is said that they have 
grown so much in favour with Continental investors 
that the amount unsubscribed has been fully absorbed by 
them. Other Brazilian railway securities, and the Govern- 
ment bonds, have likewise been in fairly good request. 
Brazil has this year an exceptionally large coffee crop, 
which it is exporting very rapidly; and trade generally is 
reported to be good. Therefore, the economic condition of 
the country is fairly satisfactory. But the political con- 
dition is still very disturbed; and, if all the reports of 
executions without trial and wholesale arrests are to be 
believed, it will be well for investors to be on their guard, 
lest they should be surprised by further disturbances. The 
speculation in United States railway securities has, for- 
tunately, received a check. According to the Agricultural 
Bureau, the harvest this year is a failure. The maize crop, 
which is by far the largest of all the cereal crops, 
is especially so, being only between one-half and two-thirds 
of a full yield. Wheat is also short; and it is to be 
recollected that prices are unprofitably low. It seems 
clear, therefore, that the agricultural interest, which is by 
far the greatest in the country, will be unable to buy on 
the usual scale from the towns; and it seems also reason- 
able to assume that the traffic over the railways will be 
small. Under these circumstances, the recovery of trade 
must be slow. At home the high prices of all sound securi- 
ties are causing investors to search for securities likely to 
yield them a better return. It is natural that they should 
do so. Undoubtedly Consols, Colonial Government stocks, 
Municipal bonds, and the Guaranteed and Preference stocks 
of home railways are extraordinarily high, and it is difficult 
to believe that, when trade improves and money comes into 
active demand, the present quotations can be maintained. 
But investors should exercise cavtion and judgment. It is 
better to put up with a smal] return where the capital is 
safe than to run after a high return and risk the capital. 
The application to the Stock Exchange Committee 
for a quotation of the German Imperial Loan has been 
granted, which has given somewhat of a fillip to the foreign 
market. As the holiday season is drawing to a close, the 
belief both in Paris and Berlin is that business on the 
Bourses will now rapidly increase. Money is nearly as 
abundant in both cities as it is in London, and it is almost 
as difficult to find securities that yield a good return. 


At the half-yearly Bank of England meeting on Thursday 
the Governor confirmed the report of the sales from the 
Baring estate to a syndicate of capitalists of considerable 
amounts of Buenos Ayres Drainage and Waterworks bonds. 
The debts due from the estate have been reduced during 
the six months ended with August about 1,100,000. On 
the last day of August they amounted to 2,400,000/. Since 
then several rales have been made, and it is generally esti- 
mated that the debts are now rather under 2 millions. The 
Governor emphatically stated that all danger of a call upon 
the Baring guarantors is now removed; and he estimated 
the surplus that will remain for the partners in the old 
house of Baring at somewhat under 700,000l. 


There is little change in British Government securities, 
but some of the Colonial stocks have risen remarkably. 
New Zealand Three anda Halfs, for example, closed on 


Thursday at 103}, a rise compared with the preeeding 
Thursday of }; Canadian Three and a Halfs closed at 107}, 


also a rise of 4; and Cape of Good Hope Three and a 
Halfs closed at 1103, a rise of 1. Home Railway stocks. 
are generally higher. North British Preferred Ordinary 
closed on Thursday at 783, a rise of 4; and the Deferred 
closed at 38%, alsoa rise of 4; South-Western Undivided 
closed at 194, a rise of 1; North-Western closed at 178}, 
a rise of 14; and Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 
113}, a rise of 2. Turning next to the inter-Bourse 
department we find, as was generally expected on the 
giving of a quotation, a rise of as much as 14 in German 
Threes, which closed on Thursday at 953. Hungarian 
Fours closed at 99%, a rise of 1; Italian Fives closed at 8 

a rise of 1}; and Spanish Fours closed at 70%, a rise of m 
In the South American department the principal move- 
ments have been, as said above, in Brazilian and Argentine 
securities. Brazilian Fours closed on Thursday at 77, a rise 
of 3; the Four and a Halfs closed at 83, a rise of 4; and the 
Western of Minas Railway bonds closed at 82, also a rise of 
4. In the Argentine market the Buenos Ayres Water- 
works bonds closed at 62, a rise of 2; the bonds of the 1886 
Loan closed at 68}, a rise of 1; the Funding bonds closed 
at 733, a rise of 15; Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
Ordinary closed at 105, a rise of 1; Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario Ordinary closed at 69,a rise of 2; and Centrah 
Argentine closed at 73, a rise of as much as 4}. 


REVIEWS. 


— + 


THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States, considered iw 
relation to Colonial and English History. By C. Ex.s- 
Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (Edinburgh). 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


professed aim of Mr. Ellis Stevens's carefully compiled 

volume on the sources of the Constitution of the United 
States is to prove its close connexion with English institutions. 
This view is pretty sure to recommend itself to most Englishmen. 
It is adopted by Mr. Bryce as nearly a self-evident proposition, 
and is enforced by the late Sir Henry Maine in a chapter of 
“ Popular Government,” which is a leading example of his genius 
for concise and convincing argument. Though the theory may 
have been only recently discovered, it now holds the field in this 
country without a rival; but it appears that in the United States 
the popular theory is that the Constitution is the result of a 
Minerva-like birth, with the part of Jupiter played by the Phila- 
delphia Convention, against which another doctrine has been 
promulgated by Mr. Douglas Campbell in his work The Puritan 
in Holland, England, and America, to the effect that it is imme- 
diately derived from the Dutch. The first American theory 
may, without excessive devotion to any doctrine of evolution, be 
dismissed as absurd; and Mr. Stevens has not much difficulty in 


proving that the second is untrue, The contentious portions of 


his work—and they are indeed not a large proportion of the whole— 
will therefore, to English readers, be merely the forcmg of an 
open door; but the remainder makes a valuable sketch of a piece 
of history which is of the highest importance to any persons. 
whose interest in politics is concerned with any matters outside 
the House of Commons. 

The book is divided into eight chapters, in which the various. 
branches of the Constitution are treated of from a severely 
historical point of view. Without accounting for each, a few 
may be particularly mentioned which, dealing with the most im~ 

t branches of the subject, are good examples of the merits- 
and defects of Mr. Stevens's work, In the first, a brief account is- 
given of the Constitutions of the various colonies up to the time of 
the War of Independence. Their common deviation from am 
English model is brought out as well as possible in so short an 
account; as is also the remarkable fact that where a desirable 
feature of English polity was wanting in the original plan, as 
was the case in Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Carolina, popular opinion procured its insertion. The practical 
merits of the old model are attested by the influence which it. 
undoubtedly had on the famous fifty-five “ fathers,” and by the 
survival of the old charters as the State Constitutions of Con- 
necticut till 1818, and of Rhode Island till 1842. It is dismp- 
pointing, at all events to English readers, to find that Mr. 
Stevens does not give more than a hint of inter-colonial 
jealousies and the discords among various States subsequent to 
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1787. The subject is one which an Englishman is not called 
upon to study in detail, and is, therefore, an opportunity for 
generalization which Mr. Stevens's knowledge and judgment 
should enable him to make with advantage. The likeness of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives to the Houses 
of Parliament is too obvious for argument, and the leading 
points of resemblance are duly considered in Chapter VI., on 
“Legislative Powers.” It is to be regretted that the author 
did not give the space in this chapter which he has devoted to 
the Witenagemot and kindred topics to more modern matters, 
such as the balance of power between the three law-making 
bodies in the United States and the history of party politics. 
Without in any way pretending to superior morality, an English- 
man may well desire to know the connexion between political 
corruption as invented in England and as praciised in the United 
States. As far as Mr. Stevens is concerned, however, the reader 
might remain in complete ignorance of its existence in either 
country. In dealing with the English and American executives 
in Chapters IV. and V., the curious resemblances and differences 
between an English sovereign and an American president are 
well developed, though the former chapter is cumbered with 
much learning about such remote topics as the meaning of 
“the word cyning.” Had the author been able to avoid these 
venerable speculations, he might have had space to dwell with 
profit on Hamilton’s conception of a king and the relation of 
@ president to a party. He has, however, not failed to yield 
to the fascination of the subject of Cabinets, Adopting Mr. 
Bagehot’s well-known view that the absence from the American 
Constitution of a Prime Minister, a Cabinet, and a Ministry, as 
we understand the terms, is an essential difference between the 
two systems of government, he gives us several expressions of 
American opinion on the subject. Of these the most generally 
interesting is the report of a conversation he had with President 
Hayes, of which the upshot seems to be that the President of 
the United States will probably not follow the advice of his 
Cabinet on matters of importance unless he agrees with it. Pre- 
-sident Lincoln, indeed, consulted his Cabinet on the emancipation 
decree only for purposes of suggestion or amendment. 

The whole book is written obviously with considerable know- 
ledge, and with very great care. It is not, however, quite 
obvious why it was written at all. It is too complete for a 
popular sketch, and on too small a scale to compare with Mr. 
Bryce’s work, for example. Mr. Stevens succeeds in showing the 
reader that he appreciates the most interesting points of his sub- 
ject ; but he tantalizes him by not dwelling on them. Had he 
taken English history up to 1750 for granted, he would mot have 
‘trespassed into a remote antiquity which is really alien to his sub- 
ject, and which is incapable of being merely sketched. Tacitus’s 
Germania is not very nearly connected with the United States, 
and Mr. Stevens does himself an injustice when he says “the 
Witenagemot transmitted its judicial functions to the Norman 
great Council, the Ouria Regis,” and that “the jury in its earliest 
form, that of a body of sworn recognitors, was introduced into 
England by the Normans, they having borrowed it from the 
Franks.” It is difficult to say that either statement is incorrect ; 
but they are both most unsatisfactory. A nervous desire for 
accuracy is no doubt what leads him to an excessive quotation of 
his authorities. Most of the pages contain substantial foot-notes, 
and on a certain number there is more note than text; the text 
‘itself, too, is full of quotations, The size of the work does not 
afford space for verbatim quotations from such well-known authors 
as Sir Henry Maine, Mr. Taswell-Langmead, Dr. Stubbs, and Mr. 
Bryce. There is only one misprint which we have discovered, 
that is in a proper name on page 144; it is a slight but rather dis- 
tressing one. The faults we have mentioned are substantial, but 
an be easily corrected if Mr, Stevens can concentrate his in- 
dustry on one period and digest and not quote his authorities. 


MR. VERNON’S INFERNO, 


Readings on the Inferno of Dante, By WARREN 
Vervon, 2 vols, London: Macmillan & Co. 


T cannot be said that the study of Dante has been neglected or 
left to itself in England lately. “ Helps” to it have been 
multiplied to the point at which some ungracious people begin to 
call them hindrances, We have had translations of all kinds in 
and verse, we have had commentaries to some of them, and 
independent treatises as well, Writers of the most diflerent 
calibre and kidney, such as Deans Church and Plumptre, as Miss 
Maria Rossetti and the late Mr. Symonds, as Mr. Butler with his 
valuable approximations from the schoolmen and scholastic 
fathers, and Dr. Moore with his textual criticism, have come for- 


ward to do the duty of ushers, interpreters, encomiasts, apolo- 
gists. But nothing so elaborate and all embracing as Mr. William 
Warren Vernon’s Readings has yet been put forth with us. 
His present instalment on the First Cantica alone extends to some 
fourteen hundred pages ; he is, he tells us, engaged in rewriting 
and extending his previously published book on the Purgatorio ; 
and he hopes, the fates being propitious, to tackle the Paradiso 
likewise. Supposing each of the two later cantiche to occupy as 
much space as the Inferno (and certainly each gives room for at 
least as much comment), the whole would not amount to less than 
and might not a little exceed, four thousand pages. 

For ourselves, we are not alarmed at this bulk, and our only 
objection to the present volumes is, that they have been issued as 
two, not three, and are consequently of a thickness painful to the 
muscles between thumb and forefinger. It las, indeed, frequently 
struck us that previous English commentators have but nibbled 
at Dante. A revised text is an excellent thing; but the text by 
itself is but forlorn to any one who can barely make it out. A 
translation with the text—a system kept up with Dante long 
after it has been disused with the ancient classics—is a great assist- 
ance to the honest reader of the Italian, and a pleasing cloak to 
the stealthy devourer of the English. But if unannotated it 
leaves a vast number of puzzles in phrase, in allusion, in con- 
texture and construction of story. If annotated, then the ques- 
tion is where to stop. Most of Dante's English editors, having 
the fear either of the public or the publishers before them, and 
not being minded to print at their own expense, have chosen, or 
have been forced, to stop pretty soon, Mr. Butler’s translation 
of Scartazzini, forming a kind of fourth volume to his own 
annotated translation of the poet, has perhaps gone furthest. But 
it certainly leaves room for the book before us. We do not say 
that that book makes any other superfluous. But we may fairly 
say that it does not, as almost every other English book on the 
subject does, imperatively call for something else to sup- 
plement it. 

Mr. Vernon's indifference to expense in the prosecution of his 
hereditary and life-long service to the Master had already been 
shown in his magnificent edition of the commentary of Benvenuto 
da Imola. But it appears again in the large and comfortable 
arrangement of the present work. This starts after its author's 
preface (pleasantly fraught with acknowledgments to other 
Dantist scholars) with an introduction from the pen of Dr, 
Moore. It is always agreeable to meet that erudite Principal of 
the establishment profanely called “ Teddy,” who is among the 
not many Britons acknowledged by the disdainful and perbaps 
rather too much regarded learning of the Continent as an au- 
thority on an Ancient-Modern classic. But in other respects 
the Introduction was not strictly needed, either in its commenda- 
tion of Mr. Vernon or in its expostulation with such as decry 
Dante. As for the latter, there never was such a case for the 
employment of the old “ They say. What say they? Let them 
say.” Ever since the merely flippant sneers at the Commedii 
of which Voltaire chose to make himself the mouthpiece in 
Candide, went out, the anti-Dantists have simply been Pro- 
gressists with an idea that medieval thought, feeling, and 
religion are rather horrid and wholly antiquated. With such it 
is perfectly in vain to argue. They do not know; and they will 
not understand. 

Mr. Vernon's wine, on the other hand, needs no premonitory 
bush. He begins with a series of Prolegomena filling some 
eighty pages. The first article is on that important subject, the 
Cosmography of Dante, which is illustrated by excellent maps, 
general and Italian, on thin paper in a pocket at the end of the 
book. Here, as elsewhere, there is no mere talk; the matter 
given is strictly subservient to the understanding of the text. 
But we thoroughly agree with Mr. Vernon when he points out 
that the neat little pictures of Hell and Purgatory so often 
found in editions of Dante—with human figures dotted about 
them in such proportion that each bolgia appears to be the size of 
a handsome coal-cellar, and each cornice a path as wide at most 
as the North Walk at Lynton—are apt to have a very bad effect 
by destroying the immensity which is of the essence of the 
author's scheme. It is true, of course, that, as has been long ago 
remarked, Dante rejoices in precise dimensions and specifications 
here and there, But he has never interfered with the sense of 
vagueness of his wholes; and undoubtedly the pictures above 
referred to—where the whole of the Mount of Purgatory looks 
rather smaller than a rounded Great Pyramid, and the top of the 
abyss of Hell hardly exceeds a tolerable chalk pit—do interfere 
with that vagueness. It is also satisfactory to find that Mr. 
Vernon, though he gives a general plan of Hell, declines to 
accept any of the ingenious attempts to work it out to scale. As 
he says sufficiently, “all these plans break down in some important 
detail.” And, in fact, there is no greater instance of the poet's 
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poetical power than the way in which he combined the precision 
at which Macaulay wondered, and almost laughed, with the 
almost universal presence of what has been called the “ Romantic 
vague.” Mr. Vernon gives, however, considerable space to the 
Infernal Topography of Velutello, which makes Hell 315 Italian 
miles across and the same in depth—a very fair space for Tophet. 
The prolegomena are completed by articles on the scale, date, 
beauties, and scheme of time of the cantica with some useful 
synchronizing tables and a good bibliography. 

Then we come to the main body of the book, which is arranged 
in a fashion following Benvenuto, but not exactly corresponding 
with anything we have seen elsewhere, and which may not 
commend itself in the mere description to all readers, Mr. 
Vernon breaks up the text (which he gives, both in the original 
and in prose translation) into small pieces, most commonly of a 
couple of tercets each, though sometimes shorter and sometimes 
longer. These he connects with a sort of body of scholia, 
partly from Benvenuto, partly from others, and partly his own, 
a body half argument and half commentary, while separate 
points are also dealt with in footnotes of varying length. It 
may seem at first sight es if this plan must be cumbrous and 
bewildering. As a matter of fact, it is nothing of the kind. The 
extraordinary pregnancy and allusiveness of Dante's style not 
only lend themselves to, but to a certain extent require, this 
scholiastic procedure as the characteristics of no other author, 
ancient or modern, do; while in no other way, perhaps, can the 
actual discussion which is sometimes required be managed s0 
conveniently. The breach of continuity is not greater—it is even 
considerably less—than on the plan of subjoining footnotes, or, 
still worse, end-notes, to a continuous text or translation. For, 
in that plan, the eye and mind are constantly called off in the 
very middle of a phrase or passage. Mr. Vernon’s plan secures 
the great advantage of presenting each block of the poet's sense 
complete with whatsoever commentary it requires, and making it 
entirely unnecessary for the eye to struggle back from its excur- 
sion to the interrupted context. And as the commentary is 
disposed with much ingenuity, now before, now after, the frag- 
ment of text which it illustrates, reading proceeds with an ease 
and smoothness which may hardly be anticipated. We can truly 
say that, having read very many presentations of Dante with 
more or lees English help, we have never read any in which there 
was 80 little jolting and checking. Whether it was for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing this characteristic of his book that Mr. Vernon 
chose the title of Headings we do not know. But if he did, he was 
well inspired, and pretty completely justified. 

To review so vast a book in detail would be, of course, 
impossible ; but we may note a few points showing the general 
character of Mr. Vernon's work, and supplying some idea of the 
immense assistance it gives to students of Dante. As to the 
everlasting conundrum of the Veltro, he admits a leaning to the 
old Can Grande explanation, but practically carries out the 
advice of Dr. Scartazzini in a letter which he quotes to cata- 
logue the opinions and leave them for choice. He follows a 
somewhat similar course in reference to the identity of Beatrice ; 
but, though we quite agree with his clinging to the personal 
theory, he does not go far enough for us in believing merely in a 
childlike and Platonic affection on Dante's part. It is astonishing 
to us that any one who reads the Vita Nuova and the last cantos 
of the Purgatory impartially, and with knowledge of human 
nature, should hold this view. But it is, at any rate, better than 
the Beatrice-myth theory, while it seems less gratuitous and 
eccentric than Dr. Scartazzini’s notion of a Beatrice who was not 
Beatrice, but somebody else. The fulness of Mr. Vernon's 
perallel passages may be illustrated by the fact that he gives 
long extracts from Gower in reference to Pope Celestine and the 
full passage from Eustace’s 7ravels in reference to the landslip 
described in the Minotaur passage. He seems to have had access 
to full stores of MSS. by modern as well as ancient Dantists ; 
and he (for instance) gives an interesting extract from a letter 
of the Duke of Sermoneta’s on the mysterious passage of the 
river after Charon’s refusal, while he constantly refers to similar 
letters from Dean Church, Dr. Scartazzini, and others. 

It is not, however, necessary to go further in this sort of scat- 
tered indication. Enough must have been said to show the 
extreme thoroughness of Mr. Vernon's method and the abundant 
mess of material which he has collected, while we have already 
sufficiently praised the clearness of his arrangement. Indeed, 
to any one who wished to study Dante really thoroughly, and 
did not want to be plagued with a multiplicity of books, 
nothing better can be recommended, as far as the Inferno is 
concerned, then these volumes. ‘They are, of course, not suited 
to all classes of students. Some may be contented with a mere 
English translation, verse or prose, to read currentiy, and to 
illustrate with one of the numerous essays or short manuals on 


the poet. Others, going a step further, may betake themselves 
to such a text and translation as Mr. Butler's, and work through 
that. The most ambitious and thoroughgoing, of course, will 
attack the Italian directly, calling to their aid as many com- 
mentators and translators as time and means permit. But even 
these latter, we think, will not be able to dispense with Mr. 
Vernon's aid; while just short of them yet another class may 
find in him a kind of Dante-Cyclopedia which will put them in 
better case as regards knowledge of the poet than most students 
of most poets can boast. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By Maxiwe be 1a Rocuereris. 
London: Osgood, Mclivaine, & Co. 


DE LA ROCHETERIE’S Life of Marie Antoinette is 
¢ the most elaborate and impartial that has yet been 
written, Although the author has a very pardonable tendency 
to extenuate many of the faults of his heroine, and to attribute 
her distinct errors of judgment, especially in the beginning of 
her career, to the thoughtlessness of youth, he does not conceal 
them. The portrait he traces of the unfortunate Queen gains 
greatly by this impartiality. Instead of a lackadaisical victim of 
fatality, we have a real and most interesting woman, who 
fascinates us all the more because we feel that beneath her royal 
robes beats a heart full of human sympathy. When Marie 
Antoinette first came to France as Dauphiness, although excep- 
tionally well educated for the period in which she lived, she was 
in manners and ideas, to use the expression of Mme. Adelaide, 
“une trés jeune personne ”—the word personne, be it remem- 
bered, when used in this sense in French, has a much more 
sarcastic meaning than in our language. The young Austrian 
Princess found the Court of France still oppressed by the for- 
midable code of etiquette invented, or perhaps it would be better 
to say introduced, by Anne of Austria, and afterwards elaborated 
into a system by Colbert. Marie Antoinette systematically ignored 
the advice of wiser heads than her own, quarrelled and made 
enemies of Mesdames the spinster sisters of the King, and threw 
herself, with all the impetuosity of youth, into a series of adven- 
turous intimacies which were alike fatal to herself and to her 
friends. M. de la Rocheterie, in the first volume of his book, 
gives us a most interesting insight into the Court-life of the last 
years of Louis XV., when Versailles was still in all its glory, 
and before the economies introduced under Louis XVI. had in 
any measure diminished its quasi-oriental magnificence. 

During the first two years after her arrival, Marie Antoinette 
cultivated assiduously the society of Mme. Adelaide, the eldest 
daughter of Louis XV., a princess whose character was less 
amiable in reality than it appeared on the surface. After the 
deaths of the Queen, Marie Leczinska, and of Mme. de Pompadour, 
Mme. Adelaide hoped to secure for herself an unlimited ascen- 
dency over her brother, and to create a position at Court second 
tonone. She, therefore, cajoled Marie Antoinette, treated her as 
a pet child, flattered her vanity, and, in short, made herself as 
agreeable as possible to her young niece, who, however, with the 
almost preternatural “ sharpness” peculiar to her, soon detected 
a false ring, not only in Madame’s voice, but in her actions, 
No sooner had the idea that she was being used for a 
purpose entered her mind, than Marie Antoinette turned only 
too abruptly her back upon Mme, Adelaide. To offend 
Madame was to make enemies of her three sisters, Mesdames 
Victoire, Sophie, and Louise—who soon learnt, since they 
were completely under the influence of their elder sister, not 
only to dislike the Dauphiness, but to calumniate her, and 
between them all to invent for her the fatal name “ L’Autrich- 
ienne,” which was subsequently used against her by the popu- 
lace with such terrible effect. Detached from Madame, Marie 
Antoinette found herself singularly isolated, and sought to 
soothe her wounded feelings by encouraging passionate friend- 
ships between herself and the ladies of her Court, notably with 
Mme. de Lamballe and Mme, de Polignac, All this portion of 
the Queen's life is related by M. de la Rocheterie—the French 
version of whose book was reviewed at length in these columns 
when it was first published, in 1890—with delightful freshness ; 
and, as it is much less wel] known than the tragic episodes which 
closed the Queen's life, it is by far the most interesting part of 
the work. ‘The last months of Marie Antoinette’s life have been 
related again and egain with more or less fidelity to truth, 
M. de la Kocheterie adds very little to what we already know; and 
this is regrettable, since a great number of details have come to 
light within the last few years concerning the final scenes in the 
poor Queen’s career, which are evidently well known to the 
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author, since he alludes to them, but which, for some reason of 
his own, he has not introduced into his own narrative. The 
trial, the painfully pathetic scenes at the Conciergerie, and the 
execution are hurried into a few pages, which might have 
been elaborated with greater effect. The translator has been 
very literal, and this is as it should be; but her Frenchified 
English, after a time, becomes exasperatingly wearisome. She 
persists, for instance, in saying “the aunts of the King” 
instead of “the King’s aunts”; “the widow of the King”; 
“complot” instead of “plot”—and, in a word, uses a host of 
French phrases and words which detract greatly from the merit 
of her otherwise painstaking work. More fatal yet is the entire 
suppression of the very elaborate and deeply interesting foot- 
notes which will be found at the bottom of nearly every page in 
the French original. The book is plentifully illustrated with 
interesting portraits of the leading actors in the great drama of 
which Marie Antoinette is the central figure. Some of them, 
however, are scarcely appropriate to the text—those of 
Gustavus III. and Ankerstrom, for instance—and might have been 
omitted with advantage, and replaced by others better suited to 


the purpose. 


THE STORY OF MY DICTATORSHIP. 
The Bod of My Dictatorship. London: Bliss, Sands, & Foster. 
1894. 


A® anonymous person has written a tract, in the guise of 
fiction, indicating how, in his opinion, all questions of 
taxation should be solved, and all troubles about “labour” and 
the like laid finally to rest. The idea is so simple, so original, 
and so exceedingly clever that we are tempted to think that he 
must be from Picardy, or whatever other oasis was made out of 
a chimera for the purpose of producing the great Mr. Pickard, 
The author thinks quite as much of his idea as we do. “To 
myself,” he observes modestly, “it was a revelation, a beacon- 
light illuminating the road along which reformers will have to 
travel if they would speedily and safely reach the desired goal.” 
He tells his tale in the likeness of a dream—an ingenious device, 
because it avoids, once for all, every practical or preliminary 
difficulty. He dreamed that he was elected by acclamation 
Dictator of the United Kingdom, or some part of it, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to enact a law. His law made every one 
happy, except a few roguish persons, who came and argued with 
him, and his arguments contain the explanation of the way in 
which his law worked, They are, therefore, the substance of the 
work, 

The law is printed in capital letters at the end of the work, 
and it is Tus Lanp ror tur Propie. It was carried out by 
allowing anybody to occupy any land he pleased, and levying 
upon him a tax of twenty shillings in the pound upon its value. 
This made everybody much better off than they were before, and 
all idleness and poverty ceased. As for the State, it rolled in 
riches, because every occupier of land paid it rent, or a tax of 
twenty shillings in the pound on the “ land-value”"—whichever 
you please to call it. Therefore there were no other taxes what- 
ever, and everybody traded in everything, and made as much 
money as he cared to have. That large numbers of the in- 
dustrious poor who had invested in ground-rents the small 
savings of many laborious years had their whole provision for 
their declining years confiscated at a blow was a circumstance so 
trifling that the author does not even allude to it. The principle 
was that no individual could properly own “the opportunities of 
Nature,” and that land is an opportunity of Nature. Anybody 
might take the opportunities, and use them as best he could, but 
he had to pay for them. For instance, you took a bit of Hyde 
Park, built a house on it, and let it out in lodgings. You had to 
pay for the land because it was an opportunity of Nature, but you 
pocketed the rent of the lodgings because you made them, and they 
were not an opportunity of Nature, This at once raises a 
question which is puzzling at the beginning of the book—namely, 
what is the “land-value” that is to be taxed? The answer is 
twofold. In the first place, it is the value of the land, “ irre- 
spective of improvements "—that is, of the land before you have 
cultivated it, built upon it, dug coal out of it, or used it for a 
gate-money race-meeting. Now this value is obviously nothing 
at all, so you are taxed twenty shillings in the pound on no 
pounds, which is no shillings, But that would not do for the 
Government, So, in the second place, “the tax is not a fixed 
sum, but twenty shillings in the pound on its annual rental 
value.” This answers capitally for the Government, and the 
only thing necessary is not to let the occupiers understand “ land- 
value” in this way, because if they did they would not make any 
“improvements,” There would be no houses, no mines, no corn- 
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It seems odd that an author who has worried himself a good 
deal on this matter, and written a serious treatise in political 
economy, who perceives the expediency of maintaining the insti- 
tution of private property, end who has no objection to allow- 
ing individuals to get as rich as they lawfully can, should have 
overlooked a fallacy in bis argument so considerable as this. It 
is actually the fact, however. He really does—in the words 
quoted above, and others—describe the “value” of the land 
which he says the State should appropriate, alternately as the 
value of the land by itself, absolutely unimproved (which must 
be nothing at all, though that he appears not to see), and as the 
amount of the rent that the land when built upon, or otherwise 
improved, will fetch in the market. He changes from one to the 
other as may suit his purpose for the moment, and he is in deadly 
solemn earnest. We can only surmise that, if he is not Mr. 
Pickard, he must be Sir George Trevelyan. 


TWO AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. 


Petrarch, and other Essays. By T. H. Reanpey. San Francisco: 
William Doxey. 1893. 

Windfalls of Observation. By Epwarp Sanprorp MARTIN, 
London: Dent & Co. 1894. 


NE has become so accustomed to the introduction of a fresh 
American acquaintance as “one of the most remarkable 
men of his country,” that the complimentary remarks on the 
late “ ex-Judge Timothy H. Rearden,” which, over the signatures 
of “ Warren Olney” and “ Ambrose Bierce,” preface this modest 
volume, influenced us, we must confess, not a whit either way 
towards its perusal, Such perusal justifies in every way the 
eulogies of the Judge's introducers ; for his gifts of scholarship, 
which would be noteworthy in the highest academic circles of 
the old world, are doubly remarkable when we consider them as 
cultivated only in the leisure moments of a busy lawyer in far- 
away California. Learning is a good thing, but the power 
pleasantly to communicate that learning to others is a better, 
and that that higher gift was Judge Rearden’s in no ordinary 
degree some of these essays give us undoubted proof. The essay 
on Tennyson is disappointing—one may read it through, from 
end to end, without cordially agreeing, or disagreeing for the 
matter of that, with a line of it; unless one feel inclined to 
join issue with the statement, 2 propos of the poet having 
“escaped being a parson,” that “one never sees Reverend 
before an author’s name without expecting something goody- 
goody and narrow”—which seems a somewhat sweeping asper- 
sion on American divines. The Judge is certainly happier when 
dealing with Petrarch, with Plattdeutsch, and with the his- 
torical evolution of the ballad, the enumeration of which widely 
differing subjects shows how extended a field our author's dis- 
course can cover. 

Let us endeavour to give a taste of his quality by quotation :— 

‘Writing a dead language is like solving a mystic fifteen 
puzzle—a matter of ingenious fitting of mosaic. Petrarch 
was dab [sic) at it; but the succeeding century grew more 
expert at the game, and Petrarch’s stilted hexameters became 
a matter of about as much lite regard as John Tzetzes’ 
epic balderdash, made out of the splinters of Homer. A work 
in a dead language can no more be imitated than a stained- 
glass window can be restored from its fragments after the art 
of staining glass has been lost.’ 

Of these strictures we are fain to admit the substantial truth, 
even ‘in a country which has produced the Arundines Camu and 
Sabrine Corolla. 

For a taste, a tantalizing taste, of what the Judge could do im 
the way of original composition, the volume concludes with the 
verses composed by him for a memorial service of the Grand 
Army Post, to which he belonged, which verses, followed as their 
first recitation was within a few days by their author's death, 
may be regarded, besides their original purpose, as the poet's 
requiem. We quote the first and last stanzas in support of 
Mr. Warren Olney’s estimate that “California has not produced 
anything finer, nor so good, since Bret Harte’s tribute to Dickens, 
more than twenty years ago ” :— 

Life's fevered day declines, its twilight falling 
Draws length’ning shadows from the en flanks ; 
And from the column’s head, a viewless chief is calling : 
“ Guide right—close up your ranks,” * 
And there the stately captains of the host immortal 


Call out the guard that ushers heroes in ; 
And each brave soul that trembling knocks at Death's dark 


mustered in. 
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"An essayist of quite a different complexion to the Judge is his 
compatriot Mr.. Edward Sandford Martin, whose Windfalls of 
‘Observation shows him to possess in marked degree that fatal 
facility for turning out skimble-skamble stuff on any topic or topics 
which nowadays passes only too freely for the literary gift. We 
know tvo well these screeds of windy nothingness, with their 
thin wit, their laboured antithesis. Writers on both sides of 
the Atlantic have supplied us with the article, which was 
t much to be commended at first hand, and does not 
improve with constant reiteration. “Climate,” “ Marriage and 
Divorce,” “The Travel Habit,” “A Poet, and not Ashamed”—such, 
taken at haphazard, are among the one and twenty headings 
which indicate the farrago of Mr. Martin’s booklet, and under 
which he lays down with every appearance of solemnity such 
profound and original propositions as—‘‘ Of course, there is some 
use in travel. It is instructive to have seen the world, and to 
know what is in it. It gives the means of making comparisons, 
imparts culture, and opens the eyes generally” ; or again, speaking 
of Tennyson the poet, who—according to Mr. Martin—was 
not ashamed (of being a poet subaud.):— His ideals were lofty, 
his thoughts were trained to clothe themselves in poetical images, 
and his conduct and bearing were simply the shadow of the inner 
substance.” The title-page tells us that these “ Windfalls” are 
gathered for the edification of the young and the solace of 
others”; but where in any English-speaking land on the face of 
the earth are the young who will be edified or the “ others” who 
will be solaced by the three hundred odd pages of which the 
above quotations are no unfair sample ? 


TWO OFFENDERS. 
Two Offenders. By “Ova.” London: Chatto & Windus. 1894. 


O Offenders, by the indefatigable Ouida, is not so much a 
pair of stories as a pair of studies in morbid psychology. 
The fact, so often lost sight of, that human beings cannot be 
treated like machines, and that they require something more than 
mere physical well-being to make them happy, is strikingly 
brought out in the story called “ An Ingrate,” where well-mean- 
ing friends and admirers drag a starving man of genius from his 
garret, and install him in a brand-new cast-iron philanthropic 
institution where he mopes and frets himself to death. 

‘If he had gone on in his old ways of life... . he might 
have felt no change in his health for many years. But the 
confinement of the Mont Parnasse, the constant irritation of 
the interference and detention there, the depression caused by 
its monotony and routine, the mere difference of the food he 
now ate, of the hours he was now forced to keep, and the in- 
cessant effort required from him to subdue his natural temper 
and put restraint upon all his inclinations, and discontinue 
the habits of long gt og united to cause him physical 
as well as mental injury, and slowly to undermine that 
robust and sea-born force which had resisted so long all 
toil, fatigue, and want.’ 


“In many ways,” says Mr. Stevenson, “an artistic nature 
unfits a man for practical existence”; and this tale seems to be 
but a commentary on that text. When, in addition to the 
irritability of genius, one has to take into consideration the fact 
that to be an inmate of such an “ institution” as is here de- 
scribed is in itself an acknowledgment of failure, instead of a 
reward, one can see how poor old Roscoff's spirit would beat 
itself to death against the bars of its cage, while smug, un- 
imaginative, bourgeois natures would wonder what in the world 
he could find to complain of. “What an unwise, impolitic, 
irreconcilable you are, my good friend!” says the success- 
ful self-made man, the type of worldly wisdom, when he 
hears the poor old fellow’s complaints. Yet his sufferings in his 
dreary unhomelike palace are real enough, and we know few more 
pathetic figures than that of the desolate old Bohemian, separated 
by the “ rules” of his institute from the little dog who is his only 
friend, whose life he finds himself at last forced to take on their 
last day together before he himself totters back to his barrack to 
die. It isa piteous story, and in some cases, we fear, it may 
come near being true; but in England, at all events, Colonel 
Newcome reminds us that a man may receive charity in a public 
institution without having his life embittered by vexatious re- 
strictions, insolent officials, and unsympathetic surroundings. 

The second of Ouida’s tales ie not more cheerful than the first. 
It deals entirely with Italian rural life. A peasant has been 
cruelly wronged. His chivalrous forgiveness has brought him no 
thanks. Instead of love, he has met with sneers and reproaches. 
He endures in silence for some twenty years, and then at last, 
goaded into madness, strikes the blow which gains for him and 
the story the title of “ An Assassin.” 


Here, also, the gloom is entirely unrelieved. There is scarcely 
a character that is not repulsive, and the details of slatternly, 
feckless, vicious life are sickening. “It is human nature, may 
be,” as one of them says, “but it is vile human nature.” The 
writer shows us the old-fashioned, healthy, self-respecting, thrifty 
peasant life giving way to cheap tawdry ornaments and town 
vice ; the very fields drenched with stinking patent manures ; the 
vines dressed with chemicals, instead of hanging greenly on the 
immemorial elms as of old; all the savour gone out of the sweet 
country life, and the-land worked by ragged, discontented, bank- 
rupt wretches. 

‘The master of the estate was a banker at Rome, and his 
steward only visited it at intervals ; after harvest, vintage, or 
oil-pressing. The peasants on it did pretty much as they 
chose, and were left to the old ways and habits which had 
prevailed there for hundreds of years. The ugly sulphur 
mp and the sulphate of copper syphons, and the black 
iquid manure from houses and hospitals did, indeed, defile 
the fields by order of the steward; but most other things 
were pos Be as they had been in the previous century; only 
nothing prospered so well, or was done so easily, as in those 
simpler times. There had been more abundance, more con- 
tent, less expenditure, more pleasure in work for work's sake 
in those times. . . . The poultry ran in and out of the house, 
and up and down the stairs. The dung-heap was at the door, 
and self-sown convolvulus and columbine grew in it... . 
Instead of the old Jays and the old stories, there was a half- 
penny newspaper, read out by the flare of a petroleum flame, 
and telling of murder, and rape, and strikes, and the speeches 
of Socialists.’ 

It may be that this isa true picture of rural life in Italy at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Yet the novelist should bear 
in mind that she is not addressing a pamphlet to the Italian 
Minister of Agriculture, but is writing for the English reader, 
who will not be interested in a recital of miseries, wrongs, and 
failures which he has done nothing to cause, and which he is 
impotent to cure. Some light and shade, too, is as essential to 
a story as toa picture, but in these two stories not one ray of 
sunshine is allowed to pierce the prevailing gloom. We close 
the book with the determination never to reopen it, so depressing 
is its tone, and so dismal its views of human nature. We wish, 
moreover, that the ingenious writer would spell Hygieia with 
two “i's,” though we are aware that Thackeray also misspelled 
the word even as she does. 


TELL EL HESY. 


A Mound of Many Cities; or, Tell el Hesy Excavated. ByF. J. 
Briss, M.A. London: Palestine Exploration Fund. 1894. 


are few antiquarian subjects which have so much 
interest for us as the systematic exploration of the Holy 
Land. True, foreigners laugh at Englishmen because, even in 
Egypt, we care only to know about Joseph and Moses. There 
is some truth in the sneer, and unquestionably the hold on the 
public mind of the Palestine Exploration Fund and the plentiful 
contributions it receives are due to the hope that every now and 
then discoveries relating to the Bible history, elucidating its 
narrative and strengthening our confidence in its authenticity, 
may be made. In fact, a good many such discoveries have been 
made; but the directors of the Fund have not neglected the 
possibility of obtaining other kinds of information, and of throw- 
ing side as well as direct lights on the Scripture narrative. 
Among the most successful of these efforts has been the explora- 
tion of a portion of a great mound, well known to travellers 
as Tell el Hesy, and as marking in all probability the site 
of Lachish, a city which figures largely in the history of 
Syria, connecting it with Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Chaldea, 
and other countries. It stands sixteen miles east of Gaza, and 
twenty-three miles west of Hebron, in the land of the Amorites, 
and close to the high road from Egypt into Syria. To the north 
were the Hivites, to the east the Hittites, to the south the 
Amalekites, and to the west the Philistines. Lachish is generally 
placed further to the north, at a place where there are 
very scanty remains. At Tell el Hesy remains are found in 
plenty, and all the indications denote the former existence on the 
spot of a great fortified city. Lachish, its siege and its destruc- 
tion, are seen in full detail in the Assyrian sculptures in the 
British Museum ; and according to a very plausible theory the 
name itself, “ el Hesy,” is only a corruption of “ Lachish,” for the 
a is short, the ¢ is long like our double ee, and the sh in. Hebrew 
becomes s in Arabic, as in the celebrated shibboleth and sibboleth 
of the Ephraimites and the Gileadites. Mr. Bliss is not satisfied 
with this suggestion, which is made by Major Conder, and trans- 
lates Tell el Hesy, “The mound of pebbles.” “Dr. Petrie thinks 
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that after the Captivity the Jews were not strong enough to re- 
capture the old site of Lachish, and settled three miles away at 
the place now called Umm Lakis, in which he would find the 
village of Jerome. He sees in the name a reminiscence of 
Lakish—‘ Her mother was Lachish,’” Dr. Petrie’s Arabic is 
not his strong point, and Mr. Bliss gives several reasons for 
disagreeing with him as well as with Major Conder. The ques- 
tion is interesting, but we cannot discuss it here, and it is, as 
Mr. Bliss says, of little importance in comparison with undoubted 
facts which the excavations have brought to light. 

The first excavations at ‘Tell el Hesy were made in 1890 by 
Dr. Petrie, who found on the eastern slope that a clear section of 
the mound has been made by the brook at its base. Mr. Bliss, 
on Dr. Petrie’s return to his Egyptian labours, took over the 
work here in 1891; but Mr. Bliss troubles us with very few dates. 
Like his predecessor, he endeavoured to distinguish between the 
strata of which the mound is composed. We may suppose the 
lowest level to represent a stronghold of the Canaanites long 
before the Hebrews had left Egypt. It was right in the way, as 
we have said, of the conquerors, Thothmes I, and Thothmes III, 
and was burnt, On its ashes, literally, was built “City II.” 
“City III.” or “City 1V.” was taken by Joshua. Under the 
first kings of Judah “City V.” was in its prime. There are still 
three or more cities to be accounted for, but Mr. Bliss does not 
theorize overmuch. The great point still in controversy is as to 
the pottery. In “City IV.” a great many fragments were found 
which Mr. Bliss denominates Phoenician, and also a certain 
number of Egyptian scarabs. In another place at a higher level 
were found many relics of what Dr. Petrie calls gean pottery, 
as well as the handle of a jar bearing an inscription in archaic 
letters which the learned differ about. M. Clermont Ganneau 
gives the most probable interpretation :—‘ For libation.” Mr, 
Bliss’s account of the way in which such great mounds as Tell el 
Hesy grew up is very clear. Those who remember the rubbish 
heaps east of Cairo will best understand it. A city of the 
Amorites was built of mud bricks, about B.c. 2000, on a bluff 
sixty feet above the brook Wady el Hesy. In a war or in 
ordinary decay the mud houses fell to pieces where they stood. 
Streets and rooms were filled with dust. The man of the next 
generation found a rude platform of earth on which he in his 
turn built his house; and so on. Finally, by the time of the 
fourth century B.c. the bluff is crowned with a mound 120 feet 
above the stream. “This vast accumulation represents the 
entire waste of twelve or more centuries.” There was no dust- 
man, no scavenger at work in the city. The houses fell down, 
and their component bricks became earth again. 

A most entertaining chapter relates to the workmen and 
workwomen Mr. Bliss employed. If physiognomy is any guide 
they belong to two distinct branches of the same race. The 
Fellahin of South-Western Palestine seem to be descended from 
the old inhabitants of the country where the Hebrew conquest 
‘was never complete. The Arabs are a different race, and oc- 
cupied the country at a comparatively recent period. The 
language and its pronunciation form a strong mark of difference. 
The Arab has a contempt for the Fellah, which the Fellah re- 
turns coupled with fear. The superstitions described are very 
curious. We must make one example suffice. They asked Mr. 
Bliss not to bewitch the tell. “ You come to a tell that is fuil of 
gold and treasure and bewitch these into the form of potsherds, 
Then you dig out the potsherds, take them to your own country, 
undo the spell, and they turn back to gold and treasure.” 


MR. RUSKIN ON MUSIC. 


Ruskin on Music. Edited by A. M. WaxkEFIELD. ington and 
London: George Allen. 1894. 


REAT literary reputations of a certain order are pursued by 

a special Nemesis, more subtle than interviews, biographies, 
commentaries, and even “ cults,” though it is closely allied to the 
last, Its victims are punished for their sins by being made re- 
sponsible for books which they have not written—books which 
consist of isolated passages torn from their context, and strung 
together under some fanciful title, which varies with the taste 
of the period. It may be Elegant Extracts, or Wit and Wisdom, 
or Great Thoughts, or Gems, or anything you please—the name 
does not matter; but perhaps a convenient generic term for such 
books, and one appropriate to our own cultivated age, would be 
the “Titbits-from-the-Titans” series. If Ruskin on Music does 
not belong to this series, it comes perilously near it, and is only 
saved by the unusual knowledge and good taste—unusual in such 
books—shown by Miss Wakefield in putting together Mr, Ruskin’s 
obiter dicta about music, She is careful to point out that he 


never had any technical knowledge of the subject—which is, 
indeed, sufficiently apparent from this volume, though it naturally 
did not prevent him from expressing the most confident opinions— 
and her intelligent running commentary helps the uninstructed 
reader to extract what is best in “the Master's” teaching, besides 
giving the book a fairly coherent interest. 

Mr. Ruskin’s utterances on music have been few—so few, in 
fact, that only the largest of type and an ample allowance of 
comment suffice to spread them over some 150 wide-margined 
pages. But we miss in this volume some of the most character- 
istic and definitely critical remarks which he ever delivered. 
They were made at one of his Oxford lectures, and have possibly 
never been published. Let us supply the deficiency. He was 
supposed to be lecturing on Sir Joshua Reynolds, or it may have 
been Giotto and Cimabue, or something else; the subject was of 
no consequence, as he rarely referred to it, but discoursed on 
most occasions “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” in his 
own inimitable manner. It was at these lectures that he observed 
one day that only two men were now left in all England for God 
and the Queen—Carlyle and himself. One felt that Carlyle 
would have said the same thing, but would have left Ruskin out. 
Another remark which delighted the ladies who crowded the 
theatre was that the gentlemen composing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the time were “a mass of stinking corruption spued up 
by the devil.” This has not much to do with music, but neither 
had it with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in speaking of Ruskin 
we may be excused for imitating his own discursive method. 
Besides, whatever “the Master” says is valuable, or we should 
not have Ruskin on Music. However, to come to the musical 
point, it concerned Mendelssohn's setting of the 55th Psalm, 
“Hear my prayer.” Mr. Ruskin, we ought to explain, used 
generally to bring a Bible with him to lecture, and several 
times spent the whole hour reading and expounding a chapter of 
Job or one of the Psalms, One day, after expatiating on the 
beauties of the 55th Psalm, he referred to Mendelssohn's setting 
with the utmost scorn:—“And here comes along this little 
piping gentleman with his feeble conventionalities, entirely 
destroying the whole beauty and dignity of the psalm,” or words 
to that effect, followed by a reckless onslaught upon Mendelssohn. 
Well, it is a matter of opinion; but everybody knows this com- 
position, which is a favourite anthem in every church that hap- 
pens to possess a good boy treble, as it suits the peculiar merits of 
that voice to a marvel, and most people love it dearly, Ocertain 
it is that Mendelssohn had the gift, above all other composers, 
during the last 100 or 150 years, of rendering the words of 
Scripture in equally lofty music, and better musicians than Mr, 
Ruskin are not above loving and reverencing his particularly 
noble settings of the Psalms. 

The most interesting thing brought out by Miss Wakefield’s 
book is the conversion of Ruskin from a rather disdainful in- 
difference about music to a generous, and indeed excessive, 
appreciation of its power as an art, though we are not told how 
he was converted. It is clear, however, that his views, both for 
and against, were merely intellectual. He had no genuine, 
innate feeling for music, or he could never have written “in 
general it is a mere sensual gratification, not even acting on the 
feelings ”; and the opposite view, expressed later in life, that it is 
“of all the arts the most distinctly ethical in origin; the first, 
the simplest, the most effective of all instruments of moral 
instruction,” is equally an outside judgment and equally over- 
stated, 

For the, rest, whatever we may think of Ruskin in the réle of 
critic without knowledge, his general treatment of the subject is 
marked by all that lofty devotion to the highest ideal in art 
which it has been his mission to inculcate; and maybe this little 
book will move some readers to more serious thought and a 
higher conception of the true power and function of music, 
which is, we take it, the editor’s object. 


HADDLESEY. 


History of Haddlesey: its Past and Present. By the Rey. J. N. 
To. Rector of Haddlesey, Fellow’ of the Royal 
Statistical Society, London, &c. London: Elliot Stock. 


1894. 


yaaa, a Yorkshire village on the Aire, is fortunate 

in having a rector who, like many other country parsons, 
takes an intelligent delight in the history of his parish. It is 
worthy of the attention that he has given to it, and we are glad to 
have had the opportunity of reading his book, for Haddlesey has 
had a past that presents several points of interest. It includes 
Temple Hirst, once a preceptory of the Order of the Temple, 
which the Rev. J. N. Worsfold believes to be the Templestowe 
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of Ivanhoe. Of this preceptory, in later times the residence of 
the Lords Darcy of Temple Hirst, some of the principal buildings 
are still standing, and in good repair. One of the leading pieces 
of evidence against the Knights on the North of the Humber was 
supplied by Sir Miles de Stapleton, the owner of the greater part 
of Haddlesey, who declared that he had been told at a feast given 
in the preceptory that the Templars once a year worshipped a 
calf. This Miles, who received summonses to Parliament as a 
baron, was slain at Bannockburn; his son Nicholas was one of 
Lancaster’s party, and his grandson Miles, who did good service 
in the wars of Edward I1I1., was one of the original Knights of 
the Garter. Edward II. was twice at Haddlesey, once remaining 
there for three weeks, and notices of these visits are extracted 
here from the King’s Wardrobe Accounts. From the Poll-tax 
Rolls of 1379 Mr. Worsfold has given a list of the inhabitants of 
Haddlesey at that date, and finds among them the noticeable 
names “John Presteson” and “Johanna Prestdaghter.” The 
Darcys, whom Henry VIII. declared in his wrath to be “ but 
mean, scarce well-born gentlemen, and yet [that] of no great 
lands till they were promoted by us,” received Temple Hirst 
from Edward III., though the barony of the elder line fell 
into abeyance in 1418, Thomas, Lord Darcy of Temple Hirst, who 
was beheaded in 1538, having been created by writ in 1509. 
Darcy’s share in the Rebellion of the North is described at length, 
for it made Temple Hirst the scene of events of national import- 
ance. In ecclesiastical matters Haddlesey was from the earliest 
times within the parish of Birkin, and does not seem to have had 
achurch of its own until about 1237, when the inhabitants of 
the four townships of which it was composed, finding that they 
were often prevented from attending the mother-church at Birkin 
by “the inondacion,” built themselves “a certain decent chapel,” 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist—an appropriate patron for the 
riverside village—and this chapel was afterwards rebuilt and 
amply endowed with lands by Sir Miles Stapleton. These lands 
have unfortunately been lost to the Church, and in the seven- 
teenth century the chaplain of Haddlesey received only 12/. a 
year. We have a fairly full list of chaplains and patrons down 
to the time of the Commonwealth, when a scheme was drawn up 
for raising the chapel to the dignity of a parish church, and 
appropriating to it one-third of the revenue of the church of 
Birkin. The scheme was carried out in 1658, when the rectory 
of Birkin was held by one David Barnes, “a painefull Mynister,” 
who was dispossessed in 1662 for non-conformity. When the 
old rector of Birkin was restored to his rights, the arrangement 
for the division of his parish was overset, and Haddlesey again 
became a chapelry. Even within the last sixty years only one 
service a week, on Sunday afternoons, was held there, and the 
Blessed Sacrament was, until twenty yearsago, only celebrated once 
ayear. In 1874, however, the Orderin Council of 1658 was virtually 
carried into effect, and the chapel of Haddlesey was made a parish 
church. Unhappily the old chapel had been destroyed in 1834, 
and a mean building erected in its place. While commending 
Mr. Worsfold’s exposition of local events, we must confess our 
regret that his book is disfigured by several errors concerning 
matters of general history. He should not have confused St. 
Bernard with the author of the hymn commonly known in 
English as “Jerusalem the Golden”; or called Richard I. a 
Templar; or said that the Templars tried to graft “secular 
keighthood on to the rule of St. Benedict,” for their discipline 
was adopted from the Canons of St. Augustine; or given his 
readers reason to believe that he thinks that Philip the Fair was 
so called in reference to any moral quality ; or stated that “the 
law (sic) of Premunire and Provisors” was passed by the Good 
Parliament. Moreover, the footnote that purports to explain the 
term “ maritagium” is sorely in need of amendment; and a difli- 
culty that is raised in another footnote, with reference to the 
position of the church at Birkin, is purely imaginary. 


NOVELS. 
Katherine Lauderdale, By F. Marion Crawrorp. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Orchard Damerel. By Atan Sr. Avsyy. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 


A Woman's Whim. By Mrs. Dizut. London: Hutchinson. 
Our Manifold Nature. BySarau Granv. London: Heinemann. 
Our Alma, By Henry Gotpsmitn. London: Sonnenschein. 


N Katherine Lauderdale Mr. Marion Crawford has deserted 
his adored Italian skies for those that brood over New York 
city. His new novel is steeped in the spirit of Fifth Avenue. 
Here be American gents who partake of Brut o’ mornings in 
palatial bars, places “probably unique in the world,” where 


“pictures by great French artists hang upon the walls—pictures 
unrivalled, perhaps, in beauty of execution and insolence of con- 
ception.” Here be millionaires whose lives are daily threatened 
by anonymous correspondents, and to whom ladies in Texas write 
that they will be “ perfectly happy” if the millionaires will send 
grand pianos to the addresses they give. Here, in a word, be 
New York beauties, club-men (sweet word!), painters with “red 
mouths like a venomous flower,” young men who drink 
Apollinaris and talk Schopenhauer at dinner; and, among 
all these, the heroine, of Scotch extraction, with her young 
man, Jack Ralston, who was no enemy to honest liquor. 
“The easy formality of American metropolitan life” was too 
much for Mr. Ralston, nor do we find it exhilarating as 
mirrored in his story. The action is spread over five days— 
rather a slender period for three volumes—but there is much 
clever characterization and a few strong moments in it. Ralston 
conquered his habit with the flagon, and made a secret mar- 
riage with Miss Lauderdale, and we leave them, not wholly 
careless of their future. Mr. Marion Crawford hints that 
there may be a sequel, and we are tempted to suspect that he 
may have another, and even a better, novel up his sleeve, and 
have written his story of an early crisis by way of prologue to a 
longer life of his lovers. If Katherine has become “the centre 
of interest, or even of idle speculation, for such as have read 
these pages of her history, they have not been written in vain,” 
says the author, and he may rest content. 


Somebody said of George Eliot that her novels seemed to have 
been dictated to a plain woman of genius by the ghost of David 
Hume; if Mr. Alan St. Aubyn has a “ ghost,” it must be the 
spirit of the late Mr. Tupper that inspires Aim. Never was a 
novel so full of great truths as Mr. St. Aubyn’s, never a novelist 
so addicted to giving good advice; and, if any one is in doubt 
about the cum of 2+2, with similar abstruse problems, let him 
read Orchard Damerel. “ Beauty,” says the author (no later than 
p. 6 of vol. i.)—“ Beauty is merely the result of a happy accident. 
It is a distinction—a delightful distinction—but it is not a merit. 
One is apt to forget this.” No one will forget this who consults 
Mr. St. Aubyn. At Stoke Lucy lived a Mrs, Penrose with three 
eligible daughters—Bertha, Phyllis, and Joan; and, as for the 
Rev. Robert Lyon, he was the curate of Stoke Lucy, who loved 
the youngest the best, having previously loved her sisters. One 
day Mr. Lyon had to preach in a hurry, and so delivered an 
Advent sermon of his father’s, which, though disingenuous, was 
at least much better conduct than preaching another curate’s 
father’s, as Mr. St. Aubyn himself might have observed. Lady 
Aylmerton was pleased with the sermon, and presented Mr. Lyon 
to the living of Coombe Damerel. So he married the youngest 
Penrose, settled at Coombe, lived with an income of under 300/. 
at about 2,coo/. a year, got into the hands of the Jews, got out 
of the hands of the Jews, had a baby, sold a picture for 4,000l., 
and lived happily ever afterwards. So much for Mr. Lyon. 
Lady Aylmerton was a very vulgar person. She had as her 
companion a niece, whom she bullied until the poor girl married 
an aged solicitor, simply to get away from Orchard Damerel, 
and an heir, Mr. Hugh Damerel. This was a gloomy gentleman, 
and the second hero of the story. He had his troubles, but they 
came right; and he married, in the end, Miss Phyllis Penrose— 
Lady Aylmerton dying, considerately enough, at the proper 
“ psychological,” or, as the American Women’s-Rights lady said, 
at the proper “psychical” moment. It is not a bad story. The 
lack of unity and ensemble play havoc with a plot that in its 
(many) byways is ingenious; and the philosophy, already indi- 
cated, may irritate some students. But some of tbe descriptions 
are touched off prettily enough, and the writing is at least un- 
affected. 

A Woman's Whim is neither worse nor better than a thousand 
novels of the same sort. The best that can be said of it is that 
it might have made a respectable short story, whereas in three 
volumes it is—well, not entrancing. The same may be said of so 
many others. Here is no distinction of plot, or of manner, nor 
any merit of character or observation, and a certain amount of 
cleverness has run into the sands—that is all. The “woman” 
was Teresa, daughter of the Duke of Monte Lys—which, please 
to note, is an English titlek—and her “whim” was to go upon 
the operatic stage. When she confessed to this her friends were 
much affected, and none so much as Les Burns, who had 
admired Teresa from her childhood, and was himself “the out- 
come of the breeding of the original savage in all his primordial 
freshness with the meditative Saxon, the sturdy Dane, the cul- 
tured Latin, and the proud and passionate Norman.” Mr. Burns 
resolved to crush Teresa’s young ambition, but he went about this 
and the whole business of his amour with so little of the medita- 
tion of the Saxon or the culture of the Latin, that he was defeated 
hopelessly in both quests. Teresa dismissed him, went into train- 
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‘ng for the stage, and fell in love with a singer, one Signor 
Alfieri, quite of the old order of dark and sinister Italian, Alfieri 
had the bad luck to be murdered in the last volume, and Teresa, 
more romantic than Charlotte in the matter of Werther, went on 
with her singing. The story ends anyhow; and if the penul- 
timate chapters are brighter than the rest, they precede but a tame 
conclusion. 

Mrs. Sarah Grand’s latest book is Our Manifold Nature, of 
which she offers as “studies” six short stories and an astound- 
ing preface, whereof it is enough to say to that its pontifical 
solemnity would probably be excused in the Charge of an Arch- 
bishop. For the rest, only the youngest among male critics, or 
critics of her own sex, will be inclined to laugh at the poor lady’s 
manifesto. Such vanity in literature is not a laughing matter. 
If a woman writes a book ; if, coming in the right hour, that book 
has a huge success among the quarter-cultured—a success 
which nobody would hint was due to any literary merit ; 
and if thereafter she proceeds to take herself with an in- 
credible seriousness, God forbid that we, at least, should jeer 
at her. Having a mind to the bitter subsequent awaken- 
ing, we are very much more disposed to weep. Of the stories 
in Our Manifold Nature, four are sympathetic, unambitious 
sketches, and would not discredit a respectable magazine. 
But “The Yellow Leaf” and “Eugenia” are neither more 
nor less than tracts put forth in the cause of emancipating 
woman. In one, an “advanced” maiden is set in contrast to a 
conventional girl, is rewarded with the hand of a Duke, while 
her rival commits suicide over the loss of her looks. In the 
other, a wicked middle-aged nobleman seeks the hand of a 
second emancipated young person and provokes home truthe. 
Now we appreciate Mrs. Grand’s intention. It is, we are sure, 
as sincere as it is well-meaning, and we sympathize with much in 
her views, But our concern is with art. Mrs, Grand’s stories are 
not art at all. One of them, she says, she took from life, and we 
do not doubt her word; the point is, it reads flagrantly unreal, 
and, briefly, neither story is in the least interesting. The ex- 
pression, moreover, is verbose and inexact; and we must demur 
te incidental flaws of taste which seem inspired partly as the 
little boy is inspired who writes a naughty word on a door, and 
partly, we are afraid, by mere underbreeding. There is little 
pleasure in speaking so of any woman's work, but our choice lies 
between saying truth and saying nothing, and the truth, as we 
conceive it, is here not harshly stated. 

There is still living a well-known Indian chief called Nez Percé 
Joseph, the emeritus captain of the Nez Percé tribe. Mr. Arthar 
Paterson thinks him, “ whether right or wrong, unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable men his race ever produced,” and has 
sought, therefore, to describe certain scenes of his life. Only, 
instead of writing a short biography, he has given us the chief in 
@ romance, a branch cf art for which Mr. Paterson has no especial 
gift ; hence two dull volumes instead of one that should have in- 
terested. Pocahontas is, of course, Mr. Paterson's cue, though 
his Indian princess is only a pupil-teacher in an Ohio village 
when the story opens. She is reclaimed by her father; she is 
present with him in battle, danger, and sudden death, from which 
he is snatched on the last page by a reprieve; and of course she 
saves the English stranger from the hands of her father’s braves. 
The Indian v. Yankee fighting is the best of the book, but this 
too, like the hero—who, by the way, has stepped out of Fenimore 
Cooper—would have been better in a “true story” than set in so 
much inept fiction. Mr. Paterson writes simply and grammati- 
cally, and he seems to know his ground, but he has essayed too 
much. 

Our Alma is “a story of Australian life,” and a very harmless 
and a rather idyllic story it is, not nearly so irritating as the 
title might lead one to suppose. Alma was a little Italian girl 
who got somehow to Australia. She became the child-sweet- 
heart of a “gentleman digger” called Jack, and eventually 
married him ; and if her story is in nowise remarkable, it is not 
without its negative merits. That is to say, it is neither vulgar, 
nor over-sentimental, nor depressing, but is quite a tale that the 
most particular daughter may allow her mother to read. 


JOKING WITH DIFFICULTY. 


Conversational Hints for Young Shooters, By R. C, Leumann. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1894. 


M* R. C. LEHMANN has le mot pour rire difficile. He 
jokes with difficulty, and, in reading his Conversational 
Hints for Young Shooters, we admire the resolute gallantry of 
his endeavours to be funny rather than his triumphs in that 
enterprise. It is not in mortals to command success, but Mr, 


Lehmann does more—he deserves it. Assiduous and energetic, 
he well merits a smile, now and then; and if the kingdom of 
humour were to be taken by violence Mr. Lehmann would take 
it. Here is an example :— 

‘The subject of the smoking-room would seem to be inti- 
mately and necessarily connected with the subject of smok 
which was dealt with in our last chapter. A very good 
friend of mine, Captain Shabrack of the 55th (Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Own) Hussars, was good enough to favour me with his 
views the other day. I met the gallant officer, who is, as all 
the world knows, one of the safest and best shots of the day, 
in Pall Mall. He had just stepped out of his Club—the 
luxurious and splendid Tatterdemalion, or, as it is familiarly 
called, “the Tat”—where, to use his own graphic language, 
he had been “ killing the worm with a nip of Scotch.” 

“Early Scotch woodcock, I suppose,” says I, sportively 
alluding to the proverb. 

“Scotch woodcock be blowed!” says the captain, who, it 
must be confessed, does not include an appreciation of delicate 
humour amongst his numerous merits; “ Scotch, real Scotch, 
a noggin of it, my boy, with soda in a long glass; glug, glug, 
down it goes, hissin’ over the hot coppers.”’ 


“Delicate humour” of this kind must appeal to a peculiar 
audience. Here is another specimen of Mr. Lehmann’s comic 
vein. We may be accused, to be sure, of selecting Mr. 
Lehmann’s failures ; but, if he possesses a sense of humour, why 
does he supply these failures at all? If we find anything more 
fortunate we shall make a note of it. The topic here is guns :— 


‘1 have been asked to say whether a man may abuse his 
gun? I reply emphatically, no. A gun is not a mere 
ordinary machine. Its beautiful arrangement of locks, and 
springs, and catches, and bolts, and pins, and screws, its un- 
accountable perversities, its occasional fits of sulkiness, its 
lovely brown complexion, and its capacity both for kicking 
and for smoking, all prove that a gun is in reality a sentient 
being of a very high order of intelligence. You may be quite 
certain that if you abuse your gun, even when you may 
imagine it to be far out of earshot, comfortably cleaned and 
put to roost on its rack, your gun will resent it. Why are 
most sportsmen so silent, so distraits at breakfast? Why do 
they dally with a scrap of fish, and linger over the consump- 
tion of a small kidney, and drink great draughts of tea to 
restore their equilibrium? If you ask them, they will tell 
you that it’s because they’re “just a bit chippy,” owing to 
sitting up late, or smoking too muck, or forgetting to drink a 
whisky and soda before they went to bed. I know better. It 
is because they incautiously spoke evil of their guns, and their 
guns retaliated by haunting their sleep, I know guns have 
this power of projecting horrible emanations of themselves 
into the slumbers of sportsmen who have not treated them as 
they deserved. I have suffered from it myself. It was only 
last week that, having said something derogatory to the 
dignity of my second gun, I woke with a start at two o'clock 
in the morning, and found its wraith going through the most 
horrible antics in a patch of moonlight on my bed-room floor. 
I shot with that gun on the following day, and missed nearly 
everything I shot at. Could there be a more convincing 
proof? ‘Take my advice, therefore, and abstain from abusing 
your gun.’ 

This is a Teutonic levity. These passages read like translations 
from a work of German humour. 

On the other hand, when Mr. Lehmann is perfectly serious, 
his remarks are full of sense. Nothing can be more dull and 
stereotyped than the common “shop” of men who shoot. It 
runs in the following grooves :— 

‘(1) The wrong-headed, unpopular man, whom e 
district possesses, and who is always at loggerheads wi 
somebody ; (2) “The best shot in England,” who is to be 
found in every country-side, and in whose achievements all 
the sportsmen of his particular district take a patriotic pride; 
(3) the folly and wickedness of those who talk or write 
ignorantly against - kind of sport; (4) the deficiency of 
hares, due to the rascally provisions of the Hares and Rabbits 
Act ; (5) a few reminiscences, slightly glorified, of the parti- 
cular day’s sport ; and (6) a prolonged argument on the rela- 
tive merits of the old plan of shooting birds over dogs and the 
modern methods of oa them up or driving. These are 
not the only, but certainly the chief, ingredients. 

No talk can be more dismal to a person of ordinary intelligence, 
and a mun must be very fond of shooting to put up with such 
society. That appears to be the moral of Mr. Lehmann’s book, 
which treats of “tips” and of ladies at luncheon, in the usual 
manner. Of his characters, the bored sportsman and the two 
bores are the least unsympathetic. ‘“ Nobody wants to be a 
bore,” as Mr. Lehmann confesses, and probably his book will not 
bore the kind of people whom it describes. The rest need not 
read it, unless they are reviewers. 
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cane By Arruvr Crark Kennepy. London: Gay & Bird. 
I 


A London Rose; and other Rhymes, By Ernest Ruys. 
London: Mathews & Lane. 1894. 

By Percy Piyxerton. London: Gay & Bird. 
1894. 

Here = There Lyrics. By E. A. N. Liverpool: Howell. 
1894. 

Idylis of the Dawn. London: Bell & Sons. 1894. 

a. By Gerrrupe Hatt. Illustrated by Oliver Herford. 

mdon: Fisher Unwin. 1894. 

Two a By Reernatp Fansuawe. London: Bell & Sons. 
I 94. 

Persephone; and other Poems. By K. McCosu Crarx. London: 

ampson Low & Co. 1894. 


ad N° song in this little book was made for music,” writes Mr. 

Julian Sturgis of his Book of Song. It were strange if 
they had been somade. Music is made for the song, not the song 
for music. Such is the established order of the accord between 
“music and sweet poetry.” We have no Victorian song-books, 
like those of Elizabethan days, when the poet and the lutanist 
wereone. Mr. Sturgis, however, who loves music “ like a savage 
or a babe,” which is likewise the poet’s way of loving, is a writer 
of songs that may be said to tempt the composer. They suggest 
the setting by their singable qualities. There is a certain pro- 
priety, apart from the friendship and homage of the dedication, 
in the author's inscription “to the memory of Arthur Goring 
Thomas,” to whose genius English music owes some of its most 
exquisite songs. The lyrical chatacter of that gifted composer's 
songs, with its happy spontaneity, so radiant and enchanting in 
rhythm, recalls the inspiration of a younger world when art was 
an unconscious thing and laboured not at all. So, too, in certain 
of Mr, Sturgis’s songs the heart of the singer leaps up :— 

He is glad as a bird on still wings driv 
By : wind that follows 
Above him the sun in the height of the heaven, 
Beneath him the cool green deeps of the sea. 


He bends his neck in the clear salt water, 
He spreads his arms to the far bright sun ; 
He dreams a dream of a sea king’s daughter, 
Wayward and hardly won. 
There is a spirit of youth in such songs as this—“ The Joy of the 
Swimmer,” and “A Call to Battle,” “A Pageant of the Air,” 
“ Street Music,” with others that might be named. Their buoy- 
ancy and brightness are delightful. The minor bard of the day 
is so prone to the lugubrious, and so apt to be cumbered with 
precedent and artifice, it is pleasant to find one who is “ joyous 
and clear and fresh” with nature, and, being natural, naturally 


The heart aflame is the emblem of Mr. Kennedy, who honours 
Eros with mellifiuous lays, and a pretty picture of shapely nymphs 
disposed before a charming Cupid who plays a lyre of many strings. 
The author lacks not the accomplishment of verse, nor a certain 
grace of expression. But in passion his songs strike us as 
deficient both in force and individuality, Sometimes his verse 
is too obviously reminiscent :— 

Even though I were dead, 
Cold, and Tioweet from men, 
My heart would leap up again 
In hurried throbs at your tread, 
Passing it overhead. 

Reading this you think of those mocking-birds, the rooks, and 
“Maud, Maud, Maud,” Mr. Kennedy’s critics will be “crying 
and calling.” But such echoes do not abound. Here are some 
verses, similar in sentiment, yet courageous in originality :— 


n thy death-trance lyi 
I'd pluck thee still ee 


From the midmost dying, 

A cure for thine ill 

With my heart-blood buying. 
Thy cheeks’ pale ashes 
Should burn and glow, 
Through lifting lashes 

Thy soul should show 
Redeemed from the cachés 
Of under-woe. 


We wonder what Lord Grimthorpe would think of the novel 


rhyming of the second stanza. 
The lyrics of Mr, Ernest Rhys are as refreshing as an oasis 


in the waste. While some offer “ Poems” that are naught but 
rhymes, the “ Rhymes” of Mr. Rhys are poems indeed. Wales 
and London serve the poet with many a motif for bis song, 
and, like other poete, Spenser and Herrick, who owned merry 
London as their poetic muse, he rhymes prettily of the matter 
in a musical quatrain :— 
Wales England wed; so I was bred. "Twas merry London gave 
me breath, 
I dreamt of love and fame; I strove. But Ireland taught me 
love was best : 
basa eyes, and London cries, and streams of Wales may tell 
e rest, 
—— than these I asked of Life, I am content to have from 
ath, 


Mr. Rhys does not literally treat of London cries. The nearest 
approach to the theme is made in the stanzas “ On a Harp, play- 
ing in a London fog” :— 

What Ariel, far astray, with silver wing, 

Upborne with airy music, silver-sweet, 

Haunts here the London street ? 
—such “ mystic harping” as suggests to the poet’s fancy that of 
the bards “ in grey Harlech and on Merlin’s hill”— 

Where listening fancy still 

Can hear it like some fairy-tale ; 

And still in Broceliaunde the oak-trees will 

Repeat its lingering sighing strain to many a cold sea-vale. 

Among the London poems “ A Winter-Night’s Bacchante” and 
“London Feast” are notable examples of the picturesque sug- 
gestiveness of the poet’s art. But it is in the Welsh poems that 
Mr. Rhys offers his best. Especially are we taken with the 
charming ballad “ The Wedding of Pale Bronwen.” There are 
many, we know, who regard modern ballads with disdain, and 
often with justice, when the ear is offended by an inexpert use of 
archaisms and an artificial diction. But there is nothing of sham- 
antique about this example. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s Venetian poems are strong in colour, as colour 
is perceived by the tourist in Venice, and recorded in some of the 
rainbow-hued pictures of certain Academy paintings of our 
English Venetian artists. We learn from Mr. Pinkerton’s “ Lagoon 
Message” how 

Some eve, when from his burning chair 
The sun below Fusina slips, 
And all the sable poplar-tips 

Wave in the warm vermilion air. 


There is more of “ word-painting” than poetic vision in this 
little book, and the verse is all in one key. The author, by the 
way, does not follow Shelley in accenting the second syllable of 
“ Euganean” in his opening verses, “On Asolan Hills” :— 

And the tranquil Euganeans stand 

Clear-cut against daffodil sky. 


“FE. A. Ns” verses are at times distinctly suggestive of 
“0.8. C.” and “J. K. S.”—more especially the last named, to 
whose memory one of the poems of his little book is addressed. 
The kinship is not that of a very near relation, and is a matter 
of external similitude or features rather than intimate or spiritual. 
Still, the sprightly ballade (p. 44) on the “length of a Vicar’s 
beard,” the whimsical lines on Butler’s “ Analozy ” (p. 37), “A 
Lapsus Linguew,” and “An Echo from the Cambridge Union ” 
have a lively humour, and are neatly turned. 

Most of the verses of the anonymous Jdylis of the Dawn have 
already appeared, we are told, in the Sydney Mail and other 
papers. They are of no marked character, and it is hard to 
discern why they are termed “Idylls.” Neither in form nor 
sentiment are they idyllic. If not below the average of magazine 
verse, they cannot be said to surmount that level of achievement. 
Perhaps the most notable poem is that named “ Pope's Creed,” 
since the conception of Pope’s life and character is decidedly 
singular. The author writes of that poet much as Mrs. Browning 
wrote of Cowper :— 

He saw the joy he might not share, 
And, whiie his heart was breaking, 

With Spartan smile concealed its care, 
Too great to own its aching. 


Allegretto is a pretty book, within and without, with a cover 
of quaint device, and illustrated with considerable grace and 
fancy, especially in the drawings of children and animals and 
fluttering amorini. Grace and fancy are shining qualities in 
Miss Gertrude Hall’s verses. Her first book of poems we found 
pleasurable reading, and the present volume certainly makes 
good the promise of the first. The play of humour is as light~ 
some and pleasant and the flights of fancy as frolicsome. “The 
Remembered Lesson,” and “ A Kitten” and “ Friends ”—a poem 
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of two schoolboys who are always ready for a fight and yet fast 
comrades—are excellent. “A New World” is a delightful poem 
of diminutives, in which the fond fancy creates the world of 
childhood anew—a kind of miniature Arcadia :— 


There the mountains all should be just little hills, 
The rivers rills ; 

And the people should be very young, none more 
Than three or four,— 


The age of Cupids; sweetly they should play 


The livelong da 
In the youngling grass, where all the ewes and rams 


Are little lambs, 

Mr. Fanshawe’s poem is of a personal character, “a narrative 
of growth,” unfolded in the Spenserian stanza; the choice of 
which and its fitness, with other matters, are treated of in a 
preface of needless length. We will not say that the author 
fails to honour the poetic name he bears. Mr. Fanshawe occa- 
sionally, indeed, writes like a poet. But these moments of 
inspiration strike us as rare in the course of a poem that is too 
involved in style and too lacking in the necessary concentration 
to keep the attention at the brightest height of interest. In 
truth, the Spenserian stanza is handled in a pedestrian fashion. 

Mr. Clark is not unskilled in the art of verse-writing. He 
has a fair measure of facility, a fair command of sentiment, and 
shows some sympathy and the fruits of observation in describing 
natural objects. There are some pretty verses, for instance, in 
the poem on “ Life,” descriptive of autumnal woods, and so forth. 
But the effect produced is uninspired. Nothing very damaging 
could be urged against the execution of such poems as “ Perse- 
phone,” “Niobe,” “ Ugolino,” and others that deal with famous 
themes. But the spirit of poetry was absolutely unconcerned in 
the making of these poems. “The Children’s Hour,” again, is 
distinguished by an engaging prettiness, but it enforces the recol- 
lection of Longfellow’s poem, and suffers by comparison. Alto- 
gether, mediocrity is the note of Mr. Clark’s poetry. 


NOVELS. 


The Confessions of a Currency Girl. By W.Cartton Dawe. 
London: Ward & Downey. 1854. 

In Due Season. By Acyes Gotpwiy. London: Digh 
1854. y igby, Long, 

Laura Arbuthnot. By Joun Merepita. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1894. 

A Cruel Dilemma. By Mary H. Texnysoy. London: Warne 
& Co. 1894. 

With the Help of the Angels. By Witrr1m Woortam. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1894. 

Love on a Mortal Lease. By O. SuHaxesreaR. London: Osgood, 
McIlvaine, & Co. 1894. 

Panta Rye. By Eremus and Anotner. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1894. 

The Dancing Faun. By Fiorence Farr. London: Mathews 
& Lane; Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1894. 

Major Joshua. By Francis Forster. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1894. 


FREAvae unacquainted with Australia, its manners, customs, 
and colloquial expressions, will learn from The Confessions 
of a Currency Girl, first, that the epithet “currency,” as used in 
that title, is synonymous with “ convict,” and denotes the fact 
that its bearer, or, as in this case, its bearer’s parent, has made 
that acquaintance with Botany Bay which was in bygone days 
reserved for those who “left their country for their country’s 
good”; secondly, they will learn, and this time perhaps with 
some surprise, how bitter, according to our author, is the colonial 
feeling against the transported settlers and their offspring. We 
have certainly heard and read thet, the admixture of convict blood 
throughout all grades of Australian society being so general, it 
is considered “ down under” neither politic nor seemly to refer 
to such topics; but Mr. Carlton Dawe introduces us to a heroine 
beside whose abortive attempts to earn an honest livelihood the 
somewhat parallel efforts of the much-enduring “ Ticket-of-Leave 
Man,” in the drama of that name, dwindle into insignificance. 
He had, at any rate, by folly, if not by crime, himself brought 
his sorrows on his head; but the series of rebuffs, dismissals, and 
insults to which Florence Hastings, the “Currency Girl” in 
question, here confesses are the outcome of a sentence of trans- 
portation passed, not on herself, but upon her father, a soldier 
who has committed, under circumstances affording him some 
justification, a murderous assault on his superior officer. We 
must confess that we should have been more moved by the young 
lady’s sorrows were the way out of them left a little less obvious ; 
but while she is enduring insults from the very conventional 


Lothario who offers her his dishonourable companionship, or from 
the successive employers whom she serves as a governess, or is 
experiencing the ups and downs, and mostly the downs, of 
theatrical touring (which appears, in its worst phases, to be 
much the same in the colonies as at home), we know that a 
family of old friends, large-hearted and wealthy, are all the time 
being kept by the author conveniently in reserve to effect the 
“happy ending” beloved of old-fashioned tastes. Mr. Carlton 
Dawe goes in very little for subtlety of characterization, his 
dramatis persone wear their hearts conveniently and osten- 
tatiously upon their sleeves, Mr. Sanros, the theatrical manager, 
for instance, is so obvious a rascal, that we wonder that any girl 
of our heroine’s age could, especially after her experience of 
Captain Langton and his proposals, be for a moment taken in by 
him. The scenes of theatrical life are described with very fair 
accuracy—as we have already hinted—but with an unfortunate 
absence of humour; indeed, the author throughout jokes with 
difficulty, his greatest success in that direction being obtained 
with the character of “ Sergeant Winton of the Boorta police,” a 
little sketch of whom we have, just enough and not too much, 

The stage is no longer in these days the sole refuge of im- 
pecunious womanhood, and it is well that the novelist should 
recognize the claims on his—or her—attention of the hospital 
nurse. Miss Agnes Goldwin has not only been happily inspired 
with the choice of a subject, but has been able to make adequate 
exposition of her ideas; for in In Due Season, which we take to be 
nearly, if not quite, her first work of fiction, she exhibits remark- 
able promise, promise all the greater in that she is certainly at 
her best in the most salient features of her work, and is most 
successful when least conventional. The character of Alice 
Evans, the young woman—for, in spite of her desire to be 
reckoned middle-aged, we must prefer to consider her young at 
thirty or thereabouts—is consistently and delicately drawn, and 
is moreover no regulation doll, either of fiction or of real life. 
There is something of true flesh and blood, something very actual 
in this persevering worker, constantly driven back by physical 
unfitness from the tasks to which she would soonest put her 
hand to the uncongenial drudgery of the schoolroom, nor is there 
less of skill in the delineation of Dr. Arkwell, whom strength of 
mind and integrity of purpose do not absolve from certain weak- 
nesses which not every young novelist would have ventured to 
link together. The story is pitched throughout in a minor key, 
but charm of manner saves it from depressing; though the 
amount of illnesses it details are, perhaps, in excess even of the 
requirements of a tale whose heroine is, or aims at being, a 
hospital nurse. The minor characters by whom the machinery 
of the plot, a very simple one by the way, is assisted, though 
more conventional than those of Alice and her doctor-lover, are 
entirely void of offence—though we must offer a passing protest 
against the word “stylish,” which we take leave to consider, 
especially in the commendatory sense in which it is here em- 
ployed, as a “ vile phrase ” indeed. 

Laura Arbuthnot, the heroine of Mr. John Meredith's tale, 
is a divoreée, who continues up to the time of her second 
marriage to bear the name of that first husband who has, 
on very sufficient grounds, legal if not moral, put her away 
from him. Now this second marriage not unnaturally angers 
the parents of husband No, 2, a callow and not over-wise youth ; 
but we hear nothing further of them and their objections, for 
the sorrows of poor Laura Arbuthnot—and she has plenty of 
them in this not over-long volume, sorrows which prove at last 
greater than she can bear—proceed not immediately from what 
she has done in the past (wherein, indeed, she was more sinned 
against than sinning), but from what she conceives it to be her 
duty to do by way of reparation for that past—namely, to con- 
vert from the “ cold cynical creed,” from which she has already 
converted herself, her husband’s cousin, a latter-day novelist of 
the modern flippant and scoffing school. Nor does she fail in this 
somewhat formidable task, but after much talk succeeds. 
Unfortunately, however, besides her husband, who during this 
process of conversion grows unjustifiably, but not altogether 
inexcusably, jealous, there remains to be reckoned with a brother 
of her pupil's, who, besides being her husband's cousin, is his 
partner in a stockbroking business in the City. This partner- 
cousin is a deep fellow—none but a deep fellow, or an absolute 
fool, would have taken Gerald Arbuthnot as a partner—and he 
has done so because he has loved Laura Arbuthnot, at first sight, 
with that wild and unholy passion which such astute men as he 
can rarely feel outside a novelist’s pages. With all his cunning 
he uses—and, apparently, needs to use—no more subtle expedient 
than the substitution of his brother's visiting-card for his own. 
This, the brother having been forbidden the house, drives the 
husband distractedly to Paris; while the unhappy wife, wearied 
of her unavailing struggle against the world, takes refuge in 
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suicide. If it were possible more frequently to believe in the 
possibility of the motives whereby Mr. Meredith’s characters are 
actuated, this book, which, with all its shortcomings, is certainly 
not without power, would please us more. As it is, the scenes 
devoted to the reformation of Alfred Dyson, the author of “The 
Young Plunger,” are certainly the best, as they also constitute the 
major, portion of the book. 

To such simple-minded readers as desire nothing more of a 
novel than that it should introduce to them old friends under 
new names, the perusal of A Cruel Dilemma should afford 
unmixed gratification. Therein, by no means for the first time, 
we are introduced to the fascinating siren with “red lips,” 
“violet eyes,” “delicate fair complexion,” and “hair of the 
lightest possible shade of gold”; while in the very next chapter 
we encounter her quasi-cousin, of whom we read that he was 
“tall and ungainly, his features were clumsy, his complexion 
sallow, and his small brown eyes had a nervous habit of avoiding 
those of the person with whom he was conversing.” When this 
delectable couple—familiar enough to us since, and perbaps 
before, the production of L’Aventurigre—have made the acquaint- 
ance of a particularly silly old baronet, a wealthy widower with 
a charming daughter by his first wife, we know what to expect. 
The doting old man marries the adventuress, and the daughter— 
her lover being conveniently sent out of the way to look after 
his financial interests at the uttermost ends of the earth—is 
driven, by a somewhat clumsy series of machinations, to fly from 
her home, and endure the miseries of sudden and unaccustomed 
penury. We follow her without surprise to the squalid lodgings, 
and in due course to the pawnshop and the dishonest picture- 
dealer, by whose assistance she manages to keep body and soul 
together till the return of her lover; nor even after his return is 
their re-union permitted without an unsparing employment of 
“the long arm of coincidence.” The catastrophe by which the 
delectable pair of scoundrels is eventually disposed of is on a par 
with the general conduct of the story. It is certainly incredible 
that, having dared so much, they would be driven to precipitate 
flight by the stale melodramatic device of “a face at the 
window.” Still more hard of belief is it that they would leave 
behind them such damning evidence of their guilt as the rifled 
plate-chest and the poisoned tumbler of milk intended for the 
unhappy old dotard, whom the adventuress had bigamously 
married. 

We have had our fair share of late of the child-hero of fiction, 
nor can it be denied that in skilful hands he makes a very charm- 
ing figure; but, unless the innocence and freshness of youth are 
very artistically set before us, the child-hero is in danger of 
developing an unwelcome resemblance to the “infant pheno- 
menon ” of the stage, in whom art and nature are generally alike 
conspicuous only by their absence. Mr. Wilfrid Woollam is 
careful to explain that the precocity of thought and speech ex- 
hibited by “Tom Bart Brown,” the little lad around whom 
centres the interest of With the Help of the Angels, is due to his 
living exclusively with grown-up people; but such explanation, 
even if we acquiesce in it, must be confessed to rob childhood of 
its chief charm, and to go perilously near to turning a nice little 
boy into an artificial little prig. Moreover, the troubles of the 
impecunious, whether, as in this book, they wander over the face 
of the Continent, or, as in the last on which we touched, they 
hide in London lodgings, are apt to pall if taken in unduly large 
quantities. Mr. Wool!am’s Tom certainly never wearies of good 
deeds ; he has pretty constantly on his hands two erring adults, 
who both stand to him in a parental or quasi-parental relation ; 
an adopted father whom he rescues from suicide, and a real 
father (though that relationship is not permitted to transpire 
until somewhat late in the book) whom he weans from brandy 
and soda and from a cynical disbelief in everything and every- 
body. Yet, with all his excellences, it is somewhat impossible 
to believe in this very grown-up child who discourses so fluently 
on “fame” and “ genius,” and divides a letter of most unchild- 
like bulk and style into “three heads,” like an old-fashioned 
sermon. 

Does our “end of the century ” womanhood deserve no higher 
estimation than that in which it is held by the “end of the 
century” novelette? Are there in crowds around us, as the 
novelist would have us believe, women scarcely out of their girl- 
hood of the type of which Rachel Gwynne, in Love on a Mortal 
Lease, is in recent fiction but one of many examples, who, while 
they barter, or rather give away for no return, what has been 
regarded through all ages as a woman’s honour, yet prate per- 
sistently, with a persistency which indeed apparently deceives 
even themselves, of their own purity? Judged according to old- 
fashioned ideas—the worst possible way, of course, of judging a 
modern novel—“O Shakespear,” whose name appears as author 
on the title-page of this book, has peculiar views on such matters. 


Let us quote a little colloquy between the heroine and one of 
her best friends—a woman whose views the writer apparently 
thoroughly endorses :— 
‘“Tell me,” she [Rachel] said, “ what is best worth having 
in the world?” 

‘Adela Trent smiled. “ Love,” she said, “ but it must be 

ure.” 
a How can one tell?” 

“Tf it stands the test of sin, and of repentance.” 

“ Your words mean nothing to me,” Rachel said. 

“Tam glad they do not. What I really mean is, that if 
love leads into sin, and then dies, it is worthless ; but it may 
lead into sin, and not die, and become purified ultimately by 
repentance.”’ 


The result of all which talk is that Rachel makes dishonour- 
able surrender of herself to a man whose only reason for not 
marrying her is that he fears thereby incurring disinheritance at 
the hands of his mother; nor are we much surprised to find her 
later on thus defending her position :— 

‘“ Why did you do it ?” he said, after a lo use. 

« Because 1 loved him.” 

“ Wasn't there any other way ?” 

“No other way.” 

“ You look so pure,” he said, almost with a groan. 

“T am pure,” she answered, quite simply. 

Then he laughed ——’ 

which, though rude, was not altogether inexcusable. 

If such views were true, there would be nothing for it but to 
confess that Purity is nowadays, like Liberty, an exalted 
abstraction, in whose name very unexalted deeds may be done, 
It undoubtedly required a clever hand first to sketch to us in 
fiction the real or fancied decadence of woman; but now that 
many a Columbus has been in the field to show us how the egg 
may be balanced on its end, the trick has become somewhat poor 
and cheap, and requires at any rate more charm in its exposition 
than is possessed by Love on a Mortal Lease. 

It is a relief after the dreary self-communings of the modern 
woman and her friends to find oneself engaged on a work which 
is apparently the result of cheeriness and high spirits; it is true 
that when we have got beyond the first few chapters of Panta 
Rye, we begin to recognize the fact that, if interest in a novel is 
to be excited and sustained, there is need, very urgent need, of 
other qualities besides cheeriness and high spirits, and that in 
further qualities the literary equipment of “ Eremus and An- 
other” is sadly deficient. A sense of humour is a blessed thing, 
none the less blessed nowadays for its rarity ; but it will not un- 
aided produce an interesting novel, any more than will trimmings 
without a leg of mutton constitute an eatable “swarry,” and to 
Eremus and his nameless fellow-author may be applied these 
words of their own, describing their hero and his literary 
methods :— 

‘ Now, there were serious touches in Rye’s letter—scattered 
here and there; but the matter and style of it were in the 
main undeniably frivolous. And yet he had sat down—okh! 
so seriously—in the Red Gulch Hotel, intending to pen a 
thoughtful epistle, full of touching reflections on human life, 
and on his own loneliness, and adorned with pathetic quota- 
tions. But it was necessary, of course, to mention the baby, 
and off went his pen, filling page after page with the wildest 
nonsense.’ 


Nonsense, even the wildest, is a very good thing in its way; but 
even Mr. Lewis Carroll, who has given us some of the best of it, 
and on whom the authors of Panta Rye have not altogether un- 
consciously modelled their style, would shrink from presenting us 
with some four hundred pages of it at once, nor would he have 
allowed it to obtrude itself into descriptions of scenes which are 
essentially serious, such as the murderous attacks to which Panta 
is so repeatedly subjected. Still, if against such shortcomings we 
set Kissie, a most amusing and not altogether impossible child, 
and Barbara Penscale, the old housekeeper, of whose skill as a 
letter-writer we append a specimen, the balance will not, on the 
whole, be unfavourable to our authors, 

Certainly there are not many writers of fiction nowadays who 
produce as good fun as the following :— 

‘Honored Sir,—I present my duty to you, and the 
honored Madam, and trust soon to see you in your on house, 
which the beds have been well ared. And also Mr. Rye have 
gone out for a walk. And this was on Sabbath last, and he 
returne not, which true is my words, and he has not been 
sean sins, And dinner was ordered for five o'clock on 
Sunday, and he was not their. And no one has seen him. 
Werefore it is concluded and supposed by sum that he has 
disapeered. And I maid bold to deny the same, knowing 
him to be a friend of your honor’s. Still, though I ekorn to 
say that he has disapeered, yet he is not to be seen. And his 
brekfast was good, and it was the Bacon from Dumfries that 
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you ordered yorself, and the eggs which we layed ourselves. 
And I hope you will not think that Iam to blame. And it 
was about the middle of the day, and he had on his strong 
boots. And he had no umberella, which 1 wish to add that 
nothing has been seen of him from that to now. And there 
is no other news of importance. The old cat had to be 
drowned. There are twelve buties of chackens that you 
will be glad to see. Two of them are ducks, and I am, 
* Yours in all duty, 
BARBARA SCALE.’ 


This book is on its title-page styled “a prelude,” and is, 
moreover, furnished with an index, for neither of which facts 
can we venture to assign the slightest reason. 

In The Dancing Faun we are back again with the modern 
woman and her congenial mates; with a twice or thrice con- 
victed card-sharper and a Lady Gerald Somebody, who, though 
the card-sharper is a married man and she knows it, offers to 
share with him her life and fortune (some 800/. a year, with 
more to come) in Venice, Florence, or elsewhere. But the card- 
sharper points out with cruel frankness that his wife, being a 
promising actress, he can do better for himself financially by 
sticking to her, whereupon Lady Geraldine promptly revenges 
her sprete injuria forme with a revolver. The murder, though 
suspected by one character at least, goes absolutely unpunished, 
and the end, so far as a tale of the present fashion has an end, is 
“as you were.” Gruesome and unpleasant though her subject 
be, Miss Florence Farr shows for a novice at story-writing con- 
siderable power and aptitude; it is, perhaps, worthy of remark 
asa sign of the times that in a “ prefatory note” she thinks it 
mecessary to state that The Dancing Faun “is purely a work of 
the imagination, and that none of the characters or events are 
taken from real life.” We are glad to hear it. 

Major Joshua is a highly coloured—a rather too highly coloured 
—study of selfishness, as variously exemplified in many of its 
characters, but mainly in the one who gives his name to the 
book. Joshua Robinson's experience in the service, for he is no 
mere militia or Volunteer major, would save his selfishness, be it 
ever so great, from exemplifying itself in gross rudeness. He 
would not, for instance, in his own house, as in the first meeting 
we have with him, turn a guest out of his seat, because “ it is 
the only really comfortable chair in the room. Such trowelling 
on of the colour is destructive of vraisemblance, and robs us of all 
interest in its employer's characters. The Major is, indeed, a 
Paul Pry, docked of much of his fun, and labours under the 
further disadvantage that he never does more than hover on the 
skirts of such plot as the book possesses. Selfishness, with its 
results, is further exemplified in the characters of Mrs, Fenwick 
and her two daughters, of whom we read_that :— 

‘It i¢ Mrs. Fenwick’s system to allow her children to do 
exactly as they like in every way. She believes it is to 
people's personal advantage to be entirely selfish ; that they 
only have hearts in order that some one may break them; 
that the higher virtues, such as self-denial, kindness, charity, 
are only weaknesses that minister to the lower instincts in 
others; and believing this, like a good mother who loves her 
children, she puts them in the path that she thinks will make 
them happy. She has discarded all religion, she teaches 
them no morality, and the result remains to be seen.’ 

The result is, it need scarcely be added, extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, and leads at least one member of the family to cureless 
ruin. But selfishness produces no such ill effects on Major 
Joshua Robinson, with whom Mrs. Francis Foster has been more 
successful in adorning a tale than in pointing any moral. 


REPTILES OF THE PAST. 


Creatures of Other Days. By Rev. H. N. Hurcutnson, B.A., 
F.G.S. London: Chapman & Hall, 


R. HUTCHINSON has succeeded in hitting off precisely 

the way to treat a subject of this kind; in less skilful 

hands it might degenerate into an arid catalogue of defunct 
creatures, with names that increase in length in proportion to 
their remoteness in time from the present. He has by no means 
failed to do his duty in the way of names, properly scorning the 
pseudo-vernacular so much in vogue among many purveyors of 
“popular” science; he has, too, an eye for the meaning of a 
sesamoid bone or a prepubic process ; but, on the other hand, all 
these important and interesting facts are presented with a clear- 
ness and simplicity of style which cannot fail to attract readers 
of no pretensions to special knowledge. Such readers will lay 
down this book with a very distinct understanding of the main 
characters of some of the strange beasts that flourished in the 
prime. Mr. Hutchinson gives us a selection of extinct verte- 
‘brate animals, climbing upwards from the early fishes to the 


extinct wild ox of Europe, and particularly dwelling upon some 
of the more recent discoveries. The oldest fossil bird, Arche- 
opteryx, has given rise to an amount of literature altogether dis- 
proportionate to the size of the family to which it belongs; only 
two individuals and an odd feather have ever been found. But 
every naturalist has had his say about the creature, and it has in 
consequence been the focus of some controversy. The bird has, 
as might be expected from the period in which it lived—the 
mesozoic age—a “ medimval hand.” Instead of long bones re- 
presenting the fingers, tightly strapped together, the fingers of 
Archwopteryx are loose and well clawed; it is surmised that it 
did not fly so much as drop lightly from branch to branch, clutch- 
ing at them as it fell. But lately it has been suggested, as Mr. 
Hutchinson reminds us, that the hand of Archeopteryx was 
really of a more antique pattern. The lie of the feathers seemed 
to hint at a missing finger, which would increase the total 
number to four, and thus approach the reptile hand. So priceless 
are the two skeletons of Archeopteryx that, of course, no one 
would be allowed to prospect in the interior of the stony matrix 
with the hope of excavating this hypothetical finger. So the 
matter must remain as a bone—or probably really as a cartilage— 
of contention until Fortune bestows a few more specimens 
upon the museums of Europe. At the recent meeting of the 
British Association the pretensions of Arche opteryx to be 
better endowed than other birds with fingers were dis- 
missed. Great progress had been made in our acquaintance 
with those extraordinary bird-like reptiles of the same 
period of the earth’s history, the Dinosaurs. A comparison of 
the models of restorations of some of them on view in the 
grounds of the Crystal Palace with Mr. Hutchinson's illustra- 
tions will show this, Not so long ago these animals were sup- 
posed to grovel upon the earth like a lizard or a crocodile; they 
are now known with practical certainty to have hopped about on 
their hind legs after the fashion of a kangaroo. This mode of 
life in many of them, at any rate, appears to have been varied 
by a recourse to the lakes and marshes which then abounded in 
the localities where their remains are now found; the powerful 
hind limbs and the kangaroo-like tail would act as swimming 
organs of great efficiency. Mr. Hutchinson’s book will help to 
dispel a common delusion that the beasts of antiquity were all 
large. It is true that a good many of them were giants in their 
way; but no creature ever existed so big as the largest whale of 
to-day. Among these Dinosaurs pigmies lived by the side of 
giants, just as we have now ostriches and humming-birds, The 
little Hallopus was about the size of a fowl, the great Claosaurus 
stood fifteen feet high and had a total length of thirty feet. The 
flesh of these animals, including even the scales, if they had any, 
has, of course, melted away long ago ; but it has left its impress 
here and there upon the bones, It seems probable from certain 
indications that these jumping saurians had lungs and air sacs 
like birds ; they were thus built for rapidity of movement, and 
Mr. Hutchinson's restorations of a big Dinosaur overtaking and 
capturing a small mammal are probably not entirely an effort of 
the imagination. It is significant that the first mammals which 
arrived upon the scene while the Dinosaurs were in possession of 
the available soil in both the old and the new world were of mean 
stature; this allowed them to slink away from the aggressive 
reptiles, and to perpetuate their kind in spite of persecution. 


In speaking of the earliest known reptile, Mr. Hutchinson gives 
a wrong name; Protorosaurus is the correct spelling of what he 
terms Proterosaurus. This is, however, a small criticism of a 
very interesting chapter upon the curious ancient reptiles of the 
Trias, some of which are held to be the only true ancestors of the 
mammals. Others seem to have been starting-points for innu- 
merable groups; this same Protorosaurus was put down by 
Cuvier as a Monitor lizard; Spener, the discoverer, thought it a 
crocodile; but modern research has come to the rather un- 
interesting conclusion that it fits in nowhere in particular, and 
is a mere vestige of the past. This is the fate which, in the long 
run, is apt to overtake many defunct creatures. A more thorough 
investigation of their claims to be ancestral often results in the 
dismissal of their pretensions. There are even some who doubt 
the Dinosaurs. A family with a real history is that of the 
crocodiles. They began in the New Red Sandstone, and were 
marine; the earliest Caiman, the Belodon, had the disadvantage, 
not obvious, perhaps, at first sight, of having the opening of the 
nostrils into the mouth cavity situated in the front part of the 
mouth ; in its later descendants, this state of affairs was rectified 
until in the existing crocodiles the “ posterior nares” are far back, 
and thus allow of the prey being held in the mouth, and at the same 
time under water, so that the crocodile can breathe while its 
prey is conveniently drowning. A great feature of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s book is the series of plates represent ing restorations. Some 
play may be fairly allowed to the imagination in reconstructing 
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the past in this way; but the author, or rather his artist, gets 
bolder and bolder as he gets further on in the book. No one has 
any business to quarrel with the restored Archeopteryx or the 
leaping Dinosaurs; but there is one plate (No. XXI.) in which 
local colour is laid on with perhaps too liberal a hand. Here are 
represented two ancient and ancestral mammals, the Phenacodus 
and the Hyracotherium ; the former is ornamented with longi- 
tudinal stripes and the latter with transverse bands like a zebra. 
Still, it is better to have done this than to have taken the greater 
liberty of making them spotted. 


A NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Royal Natural History. Edited by R. Lypexxer, B.A., F.R.S. 
Vol. I.: Mammals, London: Warne & Co. 


+ pene there is more than one excellent treatise upon 
natural history of the same scope as the present, it is, 
nevertheless, true, as Mr. Sclater remarks in the preface, that 
the demand for such books is unceasing. This is curious, because 
the increase in our knowledge of the mammalia—the living forms, 
at any rate—has not been very rapid. It seems as if there was 
but little of first-rate importance to be discovered; the famous 
marsupial mole is the only creature of special interest that has 
turned up in the last few years. There are rumours of a rhino- 
ceros—perhaps more than rumours—of a new kind from Africa, 
and a mysterious anteater has given rise to some curiosity which 
is unfortunately as yet unallayed. An even more mysterious 
beast is suspected from New Zealand, a country hitherto regarded 
as destitute of mammals except the ubiquitous bats. Apart from 
these few examples, nothing noteworthy has occurred in the 
discovery of fresh types of mammalia, We have, however, in 
the present volume an account of the main types of apes, carni- 
vora, insectivora, bats, and lemurs, fully illustrated and carefully 
written. Mr. Lydekker, in undertaking this laborious task, has 
proved himself to be quite in his element, and has produced not 
only an accurate, but a highly readable, work. The plan adopted 
is to work downwards from the man-like apes; and in the 
present volume, which is of no mean dimensions (nearly 600 
pages), the author gets more than half way through the 
carnivora. As is natural, a fair amount of space is devoted to 
telling the story of the late “Sally” of the Zoo. But the illus- 
trations of this famous monkey are not altogether what they 
should be and might have been. The Zoological Society have 
lately published an elaborate memoir upon the deceased ape, 
accompanied with many partly coloured figures, much truer in 
their presentment than that selected by Mr. Lydekker. The 
chimpanzees are a puzzle to zoologists; it is not at all known how 
many different kinds there are. The gorilla is one and in- 
divisible ; but the chimpanzees from different localities have 
received diverse names, We know nothing or next to nothing of 
the “Bam” of the Arabs, of the “Soko” of Dr. Livingstone, and 
of the yet more dubious “ Kulu-Kamba,” which is asserted by 
our chief authority upon these creatures, Dr. Hartmann, to be a 
kind of terrestrial mermaid compounded of the head and 
shoulders of one variety and the lower parts of another. Before 
“Sally” came into prominence there was at Berlin an equally 
celebrated chimpanzee who was locally known as “ Mafuca.” 
This animal exercised the ingenuity of all who saw her. It was 
suggested that she was the offspring of a mésalliance between a 
gorilla and a chimpanzee. Such a slur was never cast upon 
“Sally,” who undoubtedly represented a distinct species ori- 
ginally discovered by Du Chaillu. 

The curious lemurs detain Mr. Lydekker for the space of nearly 
fifty pages, not by any means too liberal an allowance. The 
“foxy expressionless” faces of these animals, as Mr, Lydekker 
well puts it, are not suggestive of their high position in the 
animal series. They form, however, a stepping stone from the 
apes to the insectivora; so the Germans have adopted the apt 
vernacular name of “ Halb-Affen” for thisgroup. Mr. Lydekker 
is, we think, a little too hard upon the supposed low development 
of the brain in the lemurs. He is correct in saying that convolu- 
tions are feebly developed ; but he is wrong in implying that an 
absence of convolutions is a mark of low mental organization. 
The amount of furrowing of the brain surface is so largely a 
matter of the size of the animal that it is unsafe to generalize too 
freely. The island of Madagascar is a kind of common lodging- 
house for antique types of animals that have been crowded out of 
existence elsewhere ; and it is here that the lemurs chiefly con- 
gtegate. They do occur in Africa, and alsoin Malaya; but their 
principal rallying point is Madagascar. The lemurs are ghost- 
like in their nocturnal ways and silent movements, but not 
by any means in their carnal appetites; they have the habit of 
ravaging the crops to an extent that has already led to disastrous 


reprisals on the part of the human inhabitants. But many, if not 
most of them, prefer an insect diet, and the remarkable Aye-Aye 
has a specially increased middle finger which is suitable for the 
extraction of grubs from their borings in the branches of trees. 
These animals are all duly figured, and the illustrations are in 
most cases excellent. The next group of animals of which Mr. 
Lydekker treats are the bats. For sheer malignity of expression, 
which, however, does not necessarily correspond to any un- 
pleasant mental attributes, the bats are quite unsurpassed. Their 
countenances are ornamented with every possible variety of ugly 
excrescence that nature could devise; and, strange to say, these 
warts and knobs are believed to be the result of sexual selection, 
that is to say, of admiration on the part of the female sex. The 
latter must certainly be devotees of magnificent ugliness. As 
bats fly so very rapidly a startling expression is perhaps neces- 
sary to be visible. It appears that there are only two blood- 
sucking Vampires; there are many Vampires which do not suck 
blood, and it is surmised that the blood-suckers do not live en- 
tirely by this means. One of the ugliest of bats, which has a face 
like that of a hippopotamus, has a curious structure in the shape 
of a pouch for holding the young during the period of lactation ; 
and, as is the case with the Thylacine among Marsupials, both 
sexes have the pouch. This pouch, however, is not comparable 
anatomically, though it is to a certain extent physiologically, 
with the “ marsupium” of the Marsupials. 

The Insectivora come appropriately in the middle of the 
volume; they are a central type of mammal which have possibly 
led up to the carnivora on the one hand, and to the bats and 
Primates on the other. Their central position in the series is 
emphasized by their diversity of habit. The most remarkable 
Insectivore in many ways is the Potamogale, discovered by Du 
Chaillu. To all intents and purposes this creature is an otter, 
though it has not the interior of a carnivore. The above will 
suffice as a sample of the contents of this excellent natura) 
history, which should unquestionably form a work of reference 
to all interested in zoology. If the succeeding volumes are 
carried out on the same liberal scale, as regards information and 
illustration, as the present, we predict that it will occupy a high 
place among works of the kind. 


TWO SPHERES. 
Two Spheres. By T.E.S.T. London: Fisker Unwin, 


E. S. T., the author of Two Spheres, like others, endeavours 

¢ to answer the question, What is truth? Unlike Mr. 
Chadband, he finds that it is sometimes—not exactly lies, but not 
absolutely perfect. In fact, he divides the laws of the universe 
into two categories, or, as he prefers to call them, two spheres— 
those of perfect and those of partial truths. Natural Selection” 
he considers to be an example of the latter class, and the axioms 
of mathematics as instances of absolute truth unchangeable 
under any circumstances. This is, of course, not exactly new, 
nor does the author pretend that it is. The preface shows the 
kind of book that this is in a way which is more unmistakable 
than in less ingenuous prefaces. The author alludes to man as 
“made of dust.” Had T.E.S.T. meditated an attack upon 
things in general, he would undoubtedly have spoken of “ pro- 
toplasm” rather than dust. As it is, our author is quite 
orthodox in spite of copious quotations from “ profane Darwin- 
ians.” If he had only grasped the possible “ curvature of space,” 
he might have added a third sphere of truth to the other two and 
have set up as a kind of literary pawnbroker. The book abounds 
in the most varied statements of facts of all kinds; some of these 
are pledges which we imagine would not be redeemed. For 
instance, he says that “no animal whatever is known to do any- 
thing with a view to cultivate the ground or to promote the 
growth of its food.” The authority for this statement is not 
mentioned; but it is pretty well known that there are ants 
which do all this, clearing patches of ground with a view to sub- 
sequent crops. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Vérités et paradoxes, Par Friptric Passy. Paris: Delagrave, 
Contes panachés, Par ApRIEN Vity. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Ambitions de jeunes filles, Par C, Maynaxp. Paris: Grasilier. 
Fils de Chowan, Par R. Lamperiy. Paris: Plon. 

Le roi s'ennuie. Par Lovis Litane. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


aa ora is generally a chance of both edification and amuse- 
ment when a veteran like M. Frédéric Passy undertakes, 
in the decline of life, to pass the verdict of his experience on 
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“ vulgar errors.” And this chance is much increased when the 
veteran happens to be a Frenchman; for then the great danger 
that the edification will outrun the amusement is considerably 
jessened. A political economist with a sense of humour may 
sometimes be fantastic; but there is perhaps no writing person 
who more nearly suggests the Desert of Sahara than a political 
economist without humour. M. Passy has always construed 
the “dismal science” in a liberal fashion, and dealt with it in a 
liberal way; and this little Pseudodovia of his, though less 
curious and less magnificent, as well as much less bulky, than 
Browne’s, is well worth reading, and even reflection. It is not 
destitute of anecdotes ; among which we may select quite a lively 
one of M. Passy fils, who, acting under a sense of duty and (we 
fear we must add) an impulse of rashness, took it into his 
head to walk from the Yellowstone to St. Louis in the quite 
early days of the National Park, lost his way in the Bad 
Lands, and would probably have lost his life if he had not 
met a rattlesnake, which, with much judgment, he immedi- 
ately ate. This story, moreover, like most of the others, has its 
moral, which is a mild rallying of the “ bounty-of-nature” 
fallacy. The bounty of nature, as M. Passy points out, 
with kindly brutality, to sentimentalists and theorizers, means 
Bad Lands, and a rattlesnake for bonus; to get at smiling 
plenty you must have human labour and organization, and 
even the fiend Capital. The anti-Socialist drift of this is not 
mistakable, and it is carried out in a good many of the little 
essays which make up the book. All the favourite little stump- 
texts about “ middlemen,” about “ forestalling the market,” about 
“the disinherited,” about the first duty of Government being the 
provision of food for the people, receive a gentle little rain of 
very faintly satirical, but beautifully reasonable and popular, 
discourse, under which they look, not refreshed, but uncommonly 
withered and foolish. The thing is, perhaps, the more effective 
because M. Passy, like a Frenchman, is not at all afraid of a 
little tall language, even of a little gush, now and then; so that 
he cannot, like some English critics of our new economists, be 
dismissed as a “sneering beast.” We do not even know that 
his exposure of the usury fallacy, which only yesterday would 
have seemed to be a most unnecessary slaying of the slain, is out 
of place to-day. When M. Passy gets out of strictly economic 
facts he is sometimes less happy—as, for instance, on the famous 
doctrine of the Two Moralities—but omnisapience is no more to 
be required from man than omniscience. And he comes back to 
sound and general sense in reference to the foolish, and worse 
than foolish, chatter about life being not worth living. On 
such questions he seldom fails. Even in economics he may some- 
times take sides where sober enough students of that most 
undulating and diverse science cannot join him. But as it is 
of all sciences that which most touches the common weal, so it 
is of all sciences that which is most submissive to the decisions 
of the common sense; and in that common sense M. Passy is 
‘very seldom wanting, while he has a lightness of touch and an 
alacrity of intelligence with which the words “common sense” 
are not invariably associated. 


M. Adrien Vély’s Contes panachés, as their name may partly 
indicate, occasionally incline to the extravaganza type, with (as is 
now rather common in France) a touch of the horrific-grotesque 
in the kind of extravagance. Thus the first tells how a trans- 
ported murderer of thirty years’ standing is liberated in con- 
sequence of an agitation to prove his innocence, how he is 
splendidly entertained on his return to his native village, and 
how, in the literal intoxication of the banquet given him by the 
murdered woman’s grandson, he chucklingly confesses, with panto- 
mime to match, that he did it. Most of the stories, however, are 
of a considerably less grim cast than this at the end, while pre- 
serving the sarcastic handling of the whole; and though no one, 
perhaps, is quite a masterpiece, the collection is readable and inte- 
restingenough. “Le Consul de France au Chitelet,” though showing 
pretty obviously the influence of the models after whom M. Vély 
has written his tales, is the most amusing and the most neatly 
turned. 

There are few things more curious to English readers than 
the French equivalents of what we should call in English 
“goody” novels, Our own goody novelists, Apollo knows! are 
not, as a rule, over-furnished with accurate psychological and 
anthropological knowledge ; but their French analogues seem to 
move in a world which has lost all semblance of reality. Mme. 
Caroline Maynard, for instance, in the first of her two stories, 
‘deals with the estrangement of a weak lover from his “ candid” 
fiancée by the temptations of Paris and the blandishments of a 
wicked old woman of doubtful reputation, ending up with the 
usual deathbed. It would be really pathetic if it were only a 
little more real; but, as it is, reality is about the last thing that 
can possibly be associated with it. 


M. Lambelin (who, by the way, seems to have an unusual 
knowledge of Great Britain, and has actually entitled a short 
story at the end of his book after the Bass Rock) is also on the 
side of the angels; but his angelic tendencies have not made him 
show quite so little acquaintance with the ways of men. His 
main story deals with the loves of a cavalry officer, son of a 
staunch Royalist, and the daughter of a Bonapartist-Orleanist 
family whieh has smuggled itself somehow into title and wealth. 
The political disagreement, however, is not the hinge of the 
story, which turns rather on the hopeless difference between the 
tempers and natures of the husband and wife. The latter, though 
really for a time in love with her deau sabreur (who has brought 
an Italian amateur in fencing to public grief), forsakes him, having 
loved this present world better; and he is left bemoaning the 
irreparable. 

M. Louis Létang keeps up bravely with his followings of 
Dumas in Le roi s'ennuie. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ae twenty writers are associated in the second volume of 

Social England, edited by H. D, Trait, D.C.L. (Cassell & 
Co.), dealing with the social progress of the English people 
during the century and a half that is comprised between the 
accession of Edward I. and the death of Henry VII. The scope 
and magnitude of Mr. Traill’s undertaking were sufficiently in- 
dicated in our review of the first volume of this encyclopedic 
history. The main problem involved in so comprehensive @ 
echeme has, we think, been solved with remarkable success. 
Where so many expert hands are engaged,a firm and delicate 
control is needed to preserve a nice equipoise of treatment. There 
was demanded, in fact, the unity and coherence of an historical 
record or narrative, which should fulfil the comprehensive re- 
quirements of the editor's scheme and yet avoid the separative 
and specialized treatment of “subjects” which characterizes an 
encyclopedia, The volume before us, which deals with progress 
during the middle ages until the beginning of the earliest phase 
of modern England, must be said to respond fairly to the con- 
ditions of the plan. Nowhere in the four great divisions of the 
work do we note anything that might be described as the dis- 
position—not unnatural in an “expert ”—in any one writer to 
run away with his subject. The four chapters of the volume 
treat consecutively of “The Consolidation of the Kingdom,” 
“The Black Death and its Effects,” “The Close of the Middle 
Ages,” and “The Beginnings of Modern England.” The im- 
pression the work leaves of due proportions in the parts and of a 
well-knit whole is the more striking when we consider its many 
aspects and its distribution among so many writers. Not less 
thana dozen authors are engaged in the first chapter; Mr. A. L. 
Smith treating of English history under the first three Edwards, 
Mr. O. M. Edwards deals with Welsh history, Mr. Raymond 
Beazly with religion, Mr. C. Oman with methods of warfare, 
Mr. W. L. Clowes with the navy, Mr. H. E. D. Blakiston with 
the progress of learning, Mr. W. J. Corbett with agriculture, 
Dr. C. Creighton with public health, costume, food, and so forth. 
The method observed throughout has an organic continuity, 
The work, in short, claims thorough reading, and is not merely 
valuable for purposes of reference. 

The Jews of Angevin England, by Joseru Jacons (Nutt), is 
packed with extracts from documents and records, many of which 
are now transcribed or translated for the first time, illustrative of 
the social status of the Jews in England previous to the year 1206, 
Mr. Jacobs observes, “I have included in this volume every scrap 
of evidence I could find in the English records” bearing upon 
the subject and period. Certainly, no other volume of the series 
—“English History from Contemporary Writers”—is more 
« illustrative” of its subject. From chroniclers, from Pipe Rolls, 
as yet unprinted, in the Record Office, and from other sources, the 
collection of material in this little book is richly diversified. With 
regard to boy-martyrs and the “ blood-accusation,” usury, Jewish 
“bishops,” the relations between Jews and the Church or the 
King, and many another interesting theme. Mr. Jacobs has 
amassed much information that claims the attention o° students. 
Some of the more curious passages are translated by him and 
others from Hebrew documents. Ther: is, for example, the 
singular penitential hymn of Yomtob of York—a specimen of 
“ metrical gymnastics ”—done into English verse by Mr. Zangwill, 
who faithfully renders the alphabetic order of the lines, the 
strange rhyme arrangement, and the punning concluding lines 
that reveal the authorship. 

The new edition of Sterne’s works, published by Messrs. Dent 
& Co., and edited by Mr, Sarnrspury, is as charming in appear- 
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ance as any of the publishers’ previous reprints of eighteenth- 
century English classics, and prettier books than the “ Fielding,” 
the “Jane Austen,” and the other sets, we could not wish for. 
Tristram Shandy, in three volumes, illustrated by Mr. E. J. 
Wheeler, occupies the place of honour, and will be followed by 
other three, comprising the Sentimental Journey, the Memoir, and 
the Letters, with a selection from the Sermons. Mr. Saintsbury 
discusses, in his genial and critical introductory essay, Sterne’s 
place among the humourists, the quality of his humour and of 
his pathos, his style and—a different matter, indeed—his 
“manner.” Not with the great masters of humour, not with 
Shakespeare and Swift, Fielding and Thackeray, would Mr. 
Saintsbury place Sterne. The “sense of contrast,” which is 
the root of humour, he has in an eminent degree; but he 
did not, as they did, bring it to bear upon the great things 
of life; “ Les grands sujets lui sont défendus, in another sense 
than La Bruyére’s,” is Mr. Saintsbury’s conclusion. There is, 
no doubt, much truth in this. But Sterne, if his humour 
be not of the profound, or searching, kind, is a master of the 
odd, the freakish, the queer varieties of the humorous con- 
trast. His style, which many have imitated, remains inimitable. 
We agree with the editor in thinking that its “loose and un- 
girt” character was intentional—like the typographical caprices, 
the asterisks, the black or marbled pages, which we are glad to 
find faithfully reproduced in the volumes of this dainty reprint. 
As tothe Shandean manner, nothing could be more deliberate. 
Unlike Leigh Hunt, by the way, whose faith was firm in the 
intimate relation of “ Sterne and animal spirits,’ Mr. Saintsbury 
is disposed to think there is something forced in Sterne’s high 
spirits, and hence something that jars in his manner. Mr. 
Wheeler's clever illustrations to Tristram Shandy are admirably 
sympathetic. 

Ruskin on Education (George Allen) contains, to quote the 
title-page, “Some needed but neglected Elements, restated and 
reviewed by Witt1aM Jouty.” In this little book we have cer- 
tain extracts from Mr. Ruskin’s writings that deal with educa- 
tion, arranged under various headings, with ever-admiring com- 
ments by Mr. Jolly. Mr. Ruskin has uttered, from time to time 
in his writings, some wise and many beautiful observations on 
the aims and methods of education, with theories on the subject 
that are of dubious value, if not ineffectual altogether. Mr. Jolly 
reviews all alike with whole-hearted endorsement. Even Mr. 
Ruskin’s well-known views on the teaching of the “three R’s,” 
though apparently, as Mr. Jolly says, such as outrage common 
sense, are said to be “ rightly founded on principle.” Despite his 
disposition to magnify unduly every passage that he cites of Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings, his book will prove decidedly interesting to 
students of Ruskinian literature, who may hitherto have failed to 
regard the author of Modern Painters as “a pungent and eloquent 
critic of Education.” 

Among recent publications of MS. Texts or Documents in 
Oxford libraries, issued from the Clarendon Press as “ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,” we have received The Elucidarium and other Welsh 
Tracts of the Fourteenth Century, edited by Mr. J. Morris Jones 
and Professor Joun Rufs ; and Hibernica Minora, being an Old- 
Trish treatise on the Psalter, edited by Kuno Mryer, with trans- 
lation,’ notes, glossary ; and extracts, hitherto unpublished, from 
the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian Library. Though of 
linguistic value chiefly, as Mr. Meyer observes, and a late and 
corrupt copy of an eighth-century original, the Treatise, or Com- 
mentary, on the Psalms is not merely curious, but exceedingly 
interesting, reading to students of commentarial literature. 

The new volume of “The Sacred Books of the East” com- 
prises the second part of The Questions of King Milinda (Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press), translated from the Pali, by Professor 
T. W. Ruys Davrps, who reiterates his estimate of the work, 
recorded in his introduction to the former volume, regarding it as 
“a masterpiece of Indian prose” and a book of apologetics that 
is “the best in point of style that had then been written in any 
country.” Nor does this judgment of the work “as it stands in 
the Pali” appear at all excessive after consulting the translation. 
The subtlety and adroitness of these Dialogues are often extremely 
impressive, and the skill with which the Socratic method is 
employed is occasionally not less striking (e.g. p. 89). 

Commemorative of the Harvard performance last April is Mr. 
M. H. Morean’s prose version of the Phormio of Terence 
(Cambridge: Sever), with a prologue by Mr. J. B. Greenhough, 
and photographic reproductions of miniatures from a tenth- 
century MS. of the Phormio in the Library of the Vatican. These 
illustrations, which have not previously been accurately repro- 
duced, are full of interest, especially to those who are purists 
with regard to the stage representation of classic dramas. They 
comprise twenty-six pictures of single characters, or groups, with 
references to the scene and situation depicted. The masks, with 


every detail of costume, are clearly indicated in each instance, 
Mr. Morgan’s translation, which is a capital rendering, so far as 
we have tried it, is from C. Dziatzko’s edition, whose text is 
given page for page with the English prose. 

The descriptive text that sets forth the sixty-eight examples of 
Hoeartu’s genius in the quarto published by Mr. Dicks—The 
Works of Hogarth—is not free from some excruciating examples 
of the egregious commentator. No work of an artist less needs 
the comment of the moralist than Hogarth’s. Whether well 
reproduced or ill—and some of these before us might have been 
better rendered—they are “modern moral subjects,” as Hogarth 
called them, that “speak for themselves” with such force and 
directness as no other “ moralities,” stage or pictorial, can be 
said to do. Weak-eyed sentiment and pointless assumptions 
are ridiculous in connexion with the “ Marriage & la Mode,” “ The 
Rake’s Progress,” “The Industrious Apprentice,” and the rest. 
Of the right kind of commentary of Hogarth—historical, anti- 
quarian, topographical, and so forth—there is no lack, There are 
many commentators who furnish valuable elucidation—Mr. 
Horace Walpole, for instance, and, in our own day, Mr. Austin 
Dobson—where it is wanted, as in the “Calais Gates.” But it is 
worse than superfluous to write of the “sirloin of beef” in that 
work, “ we may suppose it is intended for the Englishmen in that 
city.” Again, it is simply silly to describe Garrick’s verses on 
the two “Invasion” plates as “coarse and commonplace enough 
for so national a theme.” But the writer is terribly distressed by 
Hogarth’s patriotism. There is too much of this flabby writing in 
the book ; though it is fair to add that more admirable guides are 
freely quoted. 

The current number of L’ Art (Paris: Librairie de L’Art ; New 
York: Macmillan) contains, with other articles of note, the final 
instalment of the interesting recollections of Carpeaux, by Marie 
Bengesco, with pen-and-ink sketches by Carpeaux, and other 
illustrations. The editor, M. Emre Mo rinier, contributes a 
notable paper on Italian iconic sculpture of the Renaissance, with 
special reference to the marble bust of the fifteenth century, 
formerly belonging to Mr. George Donaldson, and now at the 
Louvre, which has been ascribed to Benedetto da Maiano, and 
supposed to be a portrait of the famous Isotta Atti of Rimini. 
This is an age of “attributions,” and critics are busy with the 
work of revising old accepted judgments. M. Molinier shows that 
there are excellent grounds for revision in tke present instance, 
and argues with much plausibility that the Louvre bust is the 
work of Desiderio da Settignano. 

Mr, Nimmo’s “Border” edition of the Waverley Novels is 
brought to a conclusion with the issue of the September volumes, 
Castle Dangerous and Chronicles of the Canongate, and both pub- 
lisher and editor are to be congratulated on the termination of 
an admirable enterprise. We dealt so fully with the chief 
features of this handsome edition of Scott’s immortal romances 
on the appearance of the volumes of Waverley that nothing re- 
mains to say than that the promise of the undertaking has been 
amply fulfilled. Mr. Lane’s annotation, like his introductory 
comments, is judicious, on the whole, and comprises much that 
is interesting and of value. Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn contributes 
some good etchings, after his own drawings, to Castle Dangerous, 
and Mr. G. D. Armour’s illustrations of the Chronicles are among 
the most spirited of the series, and capitally etched by Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron. To this volume are appended some notes of “‘ Addenda ” 
by the editor and a list of “ Oorrigenda.” 

The “ Dryburgh” edition of Messrs, A. & C. Black is drawing 
to a close, two more volumes only being necessary to complete 
it. Anne of Geierstein forms the September issue, and is illus- 
trated in a congenial spirit by Mr. Paul Hardy, whose sympathy 
with romantic themes is admirably allied with a skilled hand. 

Among other new editions we note Gunner Jingo’s Jubilee 
(Remington & Co.), by Major-General T. Braxp Srranez, an 
entertaining, clever, if somewhat eccentric, book, which we are- 
glad to see has reached a second edition ; Annie Besant : an Auto- 
biography, with illustrations (Fisher Unwin) ; Masterman Ready 
—that best of books for boys—and Little Women, in Messrs. 
Blackie’s cheap and excellent “ School and Home Library” ; and 
various specimens of the Penny Library of “ Pure Literature” 
issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
comprising Frntmore Cooper's Sea Lions and Lionel Lincoln, 
Marryat’s Pirate and Three Cutters, Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast, Castle Dangerous and The Surgeon's Daughter, Kingston's. 
Two Shipmates. 

We have also received The Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 18, which includes an admirable “ Protest” 
by M. Epovarp Navittp against the threatened destruction of 
Phile ; The Seven Ages of Man (Cassell & Co.), a series of Re- 
productions from Original Photographs ; A Record of the Trans- 
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(London : “ Engineering”; New York: Wiley & Co.), an elabo- 
rate work and fully illustrated, to judge by the “ Preface and 
Contents,” of which we have an “advance copy”; Vol. XXXIX. 
of Sussex Archeological Collections (Lewes: Farncombe & Co.), 
with contributions by Mr. F. A. Inperwicx, Q.C, Mr. J. Lewis 
Anpré, Major F. W. T. Arrrer, R.E., the Rev. F. H. ARNoxD, 
and other members of the Sussex Archeological Society ; Archeo- 
logia Oxoniensis, Part 1V.(Frowde), containing Mr. Percevat 
Lanpvon’s “ Notes on the Heraldry of Oxford Colleges,” and in- 
teresting papers by Mr. F. Haverrrerp, Mr. J. P. Harrison, 
and others ; and Catalogue (II.) of Bookbindings and Rubbings of 
Bindings at South Kensington Museum Art Library (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode), illustrated with English and Foreign “rubbings” 
and binders’ “ marks.” 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS. sent in and 
not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SarurDay Review should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 38 Sournampton Street, StRanD, 
Lonpoy, or to Messrs. R. ANpERsoN & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
JSrom Messrs. Borveau & Cuevitiet, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquz Durzrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosqus Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir AUGUSTUS 


RRIS, Lessee and Manager. Satu September rv Even 
Original Drama, em entitled. THE. DERBY WINNE 
(Full particulars see daily papers.) Office open 10 
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Stock of 
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RUG 
Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
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CELEBRATED PIANETTES, from £21 net. 


CRAMER'S TRON OOTTAGES and OVERSTRUNG UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. Years’ System, from 2 Guineas per quarter. 


199 & 201 REGENT STREET, W., or 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C., London, 


— — LADY (20), well read, | Photographer 


Address, ute, Bishopsgate Street, E.C, 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


NEW 
ESTATE 
DUTIES 


Apply to the Secretary for particulars, at the 
Carer Office, 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


Is A GOOD PRESORIPTION FOR 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, and any SKIN IRRITATION. 
1s. 1}d. and 1s. 9d. per Box. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAOX, an excellent Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality wiil be 138, 7s. 6d. 


DINNER CLARET—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle We can 
strongly recommend this wine, On comparison it will be 168, Os. 
found equal to ane offered at much higher prices by the 
foreign houces who pester private consumers 
glani 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s., 428. per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the present whole 
sale in Bordeaux, including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 1878. 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early imported by ourselves, 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRB) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.0. Founpsp 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICH IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL Insurance comMPANY LimiTep. FIRE, 


Est. 19083.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 23 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIREBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. REST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
awn 4a ty CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


eivinas DEPARTMENT. ober the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 
Sums on deposit, 
BIRKBEC 


RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an English Cornrmen. w ith over sixteen 

extensive Coffee lands on the Biligiri an Hille near Champers 
every month for ONE PUPIL. Terms for one year's with 

ble board an lodging. £200, payable in advance (£150, if from an agricul! 
PEIRCE, & CO.. Lime Street Square, Londoa, E.C. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


MARK HOVELL, F.R.CS.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.O.S, Ed, 
Registrar and Pathologist RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS wo pay for the necessary Extensions, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward, 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment wy 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND. —Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Capital Paid-up £900,000 
Reserve Invested in Consols) .. £45,000 


This Bank grants drafts Il its branthes and agencies, and every description 
of banking business connected with ‘New Zealand, ‘Australia, and rin on my bee! most favourable 


The London Office i fixed ite of £50 and upwards, rates and culars of 
kant ves deposi up rates and parti 
Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
bd GENERAL EDUCATION is conducted in the following Faculties and Depart- 
1. THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 1. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course. 
2, THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including General Literature and Normal Classes). 
3, THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
of :— 
. The Division of Engineering (ineluding ee. Mechanical, and Civil 
Engineering. Architecture, Chemical and 4 zy). 
. The Division of Natural Science. 
4. THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (including Bacteriology and Public Health), 
5. THE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES (13 Kensington Square). 
6. THE EVENING CLASSES. 
7. Le INSTRUCTION (including Architecture, Drawing, and Wood 


8, ART. 
9. THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
Including Men, Female, and Boy Clerkships, Boys’ Day Classes (carried on at 
914 Waterloo Road). 
10. THE SCHOOL. 


d for each of these Faculties and Departments, and will be 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


st BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Prelimin: 

Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will pocmnnnw A 
‘on October |, and continue till July 1895. 

Fee for the whole course, £21, or £18 ls. to students of the Hospital; or £5 5s. each for 

subjects. 
is a Special Class for Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the WagbeN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


A Handbook forwarded on application. 
CLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President-LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President_THE VEN, THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
Head Mistress—MISS BURNS, 
NEXT TERM begins on Thursday. September 20. 
Apetication for admission may me made to the Secrrrary. at the School ; or to the Hon. 
ry, H.C. BARstTow, Esq., Fern House, Cli 
ng House : Miss IRWIN, 2 Neal Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


PRivate TUITION on the SOUTH COAST and Special 
Preparation for the Public Schools._A Married CLERGYMAN of great experience, 
and ably assisted, receives a FEW PUPILS, trom eight to fifteen years of age, into his 
‘house, standing in four acres of grounds. Offered: a Teaching ; ; no Classes ; 
~~ Supervision. Every home care and com’ sea-ba 
. from £65 to £75 a year.—Address, Rev. A. Anderson's Agency, Cock- 
yur Street, 8.W. 


POPULAR WRITERS of FICTION wishing to secure the 
most extensive J Publication obtainable in the United States, Canada, 
5 hg 1 ee communicate with P. F. COLLIER, 521 West Thirteenth street, New 


HOTELS, 
[/FRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRIN- 


CIPAL and ONLY HOTEL facing the val frontage 
surroundings. Seven Lawn Tennis Courts. = yy Lar Bath. 
Grove eel Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. R. 


— BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 
tp situation. Opposite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading R Reems. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


TLFAAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

Colonies, calling st PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
apply Charing Groce Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 
ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Patrons, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINOE OF WALES, K.G. 

President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 

Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, 


Treasurers { &- B. HUDSON, Esq., 
{i LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tas Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 

The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern impro dered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required, 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 

T. BEATTIE-OAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


SOCIETY FOR THE RELIEF 
PERSECUTED JEWS. 


(SYRIAN COLONISATION FUND.) 


DESTITUTION among REFUGEE JEWS in PALESTINE 
is very severe. We employ fifty daily at Abraham’s Vineyard, 
Jerusalem, and earnestly ask for Funds to relieve in token of 
Christian sympathy some of the thousands, especially the sick 
and feeble, in bitter distress, who need food, fuel, and clothes 
during the winter’s cold and storms. 


F. A. BEVAN, Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
E. A. FINN, Secretary, 41 Parliament Street, 8.W. 


Bankers: Messrs. Druwmonp, 49 Charing Cross, 8.W.; and 
Messrs. rs. BARCLAY, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


(XONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 
REQUIRED for the support of this Unendowed Charity , There ore 
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BOOKS, &c. 


MACMILLAN & (0.3 NEW BOOKS. 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.8. Globe 8vo. 5s, each volume, 
(Tae Everstey Serres. 


Vol. IX. EVOLUTION and ETHICS; and other ESSAYS. 
CHILDREN of the STATE. By Frorence 


DAVENPORT-Hitt. Edited by Fanny Fowxe. Second “Edition, Revised and 
Eo “Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* Merits great and respectful attention.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We cannot too forcibly express our admiration of 
‘Children of the State,’ or too urgently recommend it to the public attention.” 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


EURIPIDES’ ALCESTIS. Edited by M. L. 


EaRLg, Ph.D. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN 


COURSE. Second Part. Abridgment of the Second Part of Macwillan’s 
Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. EB. P. Pantin, M.A. Globe 
8vo, 2s.—KEY (for Teachers only), és. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS of MARINE SURVEYING. 


For the Use of Junior Naval Officers, With numerous Exercises. By the 
Rev. J. L. Roprnson, M.A., Chaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal Naval 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yvo. 
price 7s. 


PRIMER of HYGIENE. By Ernest 


REYNOLDs, M.D., Lond, Pott 8vo. Is. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


READY THIS DAY 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


THE EBB-TIDE: 


A Trio and Quartette. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


In One Volume, price 6s, 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


NINTH EDITION OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ MARCELLA.” 
NOTICE.— 4A NINTH EDITION of 
“MARCELLA,” crown 8vo. 6s., by Mrs, 
HUMPHRY WARD, és now ready. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Just published, No, 536 (September 14) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing a pa of the Badminton Library on Large Paper, and numerous 
good Books in many branches of Literature, at very moderate prices, 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 BTRAND, W.C., ano 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent b at following rates 
T per annum, paid in AS 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........... £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World ........c00008 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Reauth, lon, Egypt, Mom 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are on posted in 2 Sesame 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, Londoa, W.0. 
re SATURDAY REVIEW. —The @ following NUMBERS 


of THE saryanay REVIEW are reauired, for which 1s, will be 
2, 15, 16, 86, 58, 99, 75, 99, 1 


—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queea, 167 


Piccadilly, W.— Libraries enti 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR ‘on mower ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


Foreign Journals and Magazines. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., C.8.1. 
Author of “Seas and Lands,” “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 
With 23 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby 
and from Photographs, 8vo. 18s. 


MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS: 


A Romance of the Future. 
By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The story is so well ome. that it can scarcely fail to entertain enjoyably any 
one who takes it up.”— —Scotsma 

“ Mr. Astor's * Journey in Other Worlds’ is quite a good effort in the Jules Verne 
manner. There is plenty of stuff in this book, and the narrative is entertaining 
and well written.” — Westminster Gazette, 

“ John Jacob Astor hws eclipsed Jules Verne. His‘ Journeyin Other Worlds’ is 
more daring, more imaginative, and more resourceful than avything yet attempted 
by the French scientific romancer. Leader, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS, REVISED, AND WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, and 


FIVES. By J. M. and G. Hearucorg, E. 0. and 
A. With Contributions by the Hon. A. Lytretron, W. C. 
MaRsHALL, Miss L. Dop, H. W. W. Wi.serrorce, H. F. Lawrorp, &c. 
Third Edition, Revised, and with numerous Additions, With 79 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Moytacue 


SHEAKMAN. With a Contribution on Paper-Chasing by W. Ryg, and an 

Introduction by Sir RICHARD WexsTER, Q.C., M.P. Fourth Eiition, Revised. 

With the addition to this Edition of Chapters on FOOTBALL in the 

UNITED STATES by Watter Camp, New Haven. Conn., and AUSTRA- 

LIAN FOOTBALL by A. SUTHERLAND, Dromana, Victoria. With 51 Illus- 
trations, Orown 8vo, 10s, 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Jaran— 


KOREA—CHINA. By the Hon. Grorce N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of Alr 
Souls College, Oxford; Author of “Rustia in Central Asia,” and ‘ 
1 vol. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Illustrations > 
the Text, price One Guinea, 
“ A very pleasant and a very useful book.”—Asheneum. 
“ This volume clearly puts before the world the problems and the future of the 
Far East. “sg completeness and its knowledge it is emphatically the book of the 
day.”—Grap. 


STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of 


ARRAN. By Grorce Mityer. Author of “ Country Pleasures.” With 10 
Fail-page Copper-plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. Noel 
Johnson. Imp. 16mo. 6s. 6d, net. On September 18, 


WOMAN the PREDOMINANT PARTNER, 


By Sir EpwAgp SULLIVAN, Bart. 8vo. 1s. sewed. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on 


Social Reform. By and HENRIETTA Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COUNSELS of FAITH and PRACTICE: 


being Sermons preached on various cccasions, Ly the Rev. W. 
NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. New and Ealasged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, (On September 18, 


The ORACLES ASCRIBED to MATTHEW 


by PAPIAS of HIERAPOLIS: a Contribution to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. With Appendices on the at oy yy the De Vita Contempla- 
tiva, the Date of the Crucifixion, and the Date of the Martyrdom of gg 
carp. Crown 8vo. 63, [On September 18, 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUC- 


TION. By C, Cotson, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant Director of Works, — yg 
Medium 8vo, 21s. net. [On September 18 


NEW BOOK BY MRS, WALFORD. 


* PLOUGHED”; and other Stories. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Autbor of “ Mr. Smith,” “One Good Guest,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6%, 


‘The name of Mra. Walford on the title-page of a book is always a guarantee 
that the matter contained therein will prove of interest, nor will tae reader be 
disappointed in this her latest work.”—Liverpool Post. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornune, 


Author of “A Bride from the Bush” &c, a 8vo. 6s. 

“A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong me, and is 
well sustained bays mom . harrowing and tragic in parts, but undenably forcible 
and touching. is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr, Hornung’s.” 

Westminster Gasette. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—VNew Volumes. 


DAWN. By H. Riper Hae-; MR. MEESON’S WILL. 
@aRD. With 16  Iilustrations, H, Riper With 18 Tlius- 
Crown Fifteenth Thousand. 


price 8s. 6d. Crown 870. 8s. 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 
New York: 16 East 16th Street, 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, demy 8vo, buckram, 8s. 6d. net. 


MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 


By D. B. Morro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Hon. Doc. of 
Letters in the University of Dublin. 

“Mr. D. B. Menro’s scholarly monograph is so well based in original 
study, and so well supported by some recent monumental discoveries, that 
the essay will probably be the chief authority on its theme for some time 
to come.” — Scotsman. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


CORNELII TACITI DE GERMANIA. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Map, by Henry Furneavx, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

“TI have ventured to hope that, by striking a balance between the 
meagreness of a schoolbook and the fulness of an exbaustive edition, I may 
have best consulted the requirements of most English readers.” 

From the Preface. 


By THe same Eprror. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE ANNALS of TACITUS. Texr. 


With Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo. 
Vol. I. Books I-VI. 18s. 
Vol. II. Books XI1L-XVL 20s. 
Books 1-V. With Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schouls and 
Junior Students. Extra fep. 8vo. 5s, 


Book I. separately, 2s. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Edited by F. MAX MULLER. 
Vou. XXXVI. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The QUESTIONS of KING MILINDA. 


Part Il. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rays Davips. 
*,* Part L., already published, price 10s. 6d. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF SICILY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. 
Late Regius Professor of Modern History, Fellow of Oriel College, &c. 


VOLUME Iv. 
FROM the TYRANNY of DIONYSIOS to the DEATH 
of AGATHOKLES. Edited from Posthumous MSS., with Supple- 


ments and Notes, by Arraur J. Evans, M.A., Keeper of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, &c. With Maps and Numismatic Plate. 


Also published, Vols. I. and II., 42s.; Vol. III. 24s, 


ANECDOTA OXOWIENSIA—MEDIZVAL AND MODERN SERIES. 
Just published, Part VI. crown 4to. paper covers, 21s. 


The ELUCIDARIUM and other TRACTS 
in WELSH, from LLYVIR AGKYR LLANDEWIVREVI, ap. 1346, 
(Jesus College MS. 119.) Edited by J. Moris Jones, M.A., and 
Joun RBufs, M.A. With a Facsimile. 


Just published, Part VIII. crown 4to. paper covers, 7s. 6d. 


HIBERNICA MINORA. Being a Fragment 


of an Old Irish Treatise on the Psalter. With Translation, Notes, and 
Glossary, and av Appendix containing Extracts hitherto unpublished 
from MS. Rawlinson B 512, in the Bodleian Library. Edited by 
Meyer. With a Facsimile. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


The SOUNDS and INFLECTIONS of the 


GREEK DIALECTS. By Hersert Weir Surtn, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Géttingen, Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr College, Penn- 
sylvania. JONIC. 

“ The book is far more comprehensive than any that has yet been given 
to the world, and it is complete in this sense, that it exhibits a full view of 
all the dialectical forms so as to make them availahle for all the purposes 
of a student of comparative grammar. So profound a study can only have 
been the result of the disinterested labours of many years. The book, 
however, has another title to respect than this. It traverses ground 
hitherto either only slightly explored or not at all; and the result is such 
that Professor Smyth must always be regarded as a leading authority on 
this subject, while his treatise adds to the literature of Greek philology a 
work probably the most important of all that Americaa scholarship has 
contributed to this department of learning.” — Scotsman. 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. By Bev- 


gamin Jones. With a Preface by the Right Hon. A. H. Dyke 
Actanxp, M.P., Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 
“The author has much sage reflection and counsel, the result of long 
experience and of earnest research, to bestow on co-operators.”” 
Bradford Observer. 
“There is a vast amount of interesting information and valuable sugges- 
tion in Benjamin Jones’s ‘Co-operative Production.’......... The Author’s 
remarks upon the advantages of Co-operation are pregnant with sound 


sense.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Just published, 2 vols. 4to. paper boards, linen back, £3 3s, 
THE 


COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS 
OF HENRY JOHN STEPHEN SMITH, 


M.A., F.RS. 
Late Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. — 


Edited, with a Memoir, by J. W. L. GLAISHER, Se.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
With a Portrait and Biographical Sketches and Recollections by 
Dr. Cuas. H. Pearson, Professor Jowett, Lord Bowen, 
and others, prefixed. 

“Not only mathematicians, but all who were privileged to know the 
late Professor Henry Smith, and all who can appreciate a rare and remark- 
able mind, will welcome these two imposing volumes......... They contain 
certain introductory notices of high interest.” — Times. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


A TREATISE ON THE MEASUREMENT 
OF ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE. 


By W. A. PRICE, M.A., A.M.LC.E, 
Formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. 


“This book gives the result of a wide experience in the accurate measure- 
ment of one physical quantity, and shows the electrician, whether scientific 
or practical, where the sources of error lie, how far he may hope to avoid 
them, and how he is to make his work comparable with that of others.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ This treatise is a companion for the workshop or the laboratory, and 
will be appraised by those engaged in the construction and manipulation of 
electrical iastruments. Its directions are full, minute, and lucid.” — Times. 


Just published, demy 8vo. paper covers, 3s. 6d. 


The MOLECULAR TACTICS of a CRYSTAL. 
By Lord Kevin, P.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. With 
20 Illustrations, 

Being the Second Robert Boyle Lecture, delivered before the Oxford 
University Junior Scientific Club on Tuesday, May 16, 1893. 
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